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EROS AND PSYCHE. 


RETOLD AFTER APULEIUS. 
[CONCLUDED. ] 
THE PUNISHMENT OF GUILT. 


OOR Psyche wrung her hands in despair. Her first thought was 
to make a speedy end of her misery and so she ran to the river 
and threw herself into its waters. The water nymphs, however, 
took pity on her. Bearing up her body, they carried the gentle 
wife of Eros to the opposite shore. There on a rock sat Pan, the 
shepherds’ god, playing his flute. Seeing the despair of the fair 
damsel, he came to the river bank and asked what he could do for 
her; and when she refused all help he said: ‘‘Poor girl! You 
look as if you had been thwarted in love. Be not despondent, but 
implore the help of Eros; he will listen to your prayer and grant 
your secret wishes, for he is a friend of all lovers.” 

Psyche thanked Pan for his good advice, and whispering a 
prayer to Eros rushed forth,—up the mountain and down the moun- 
tain, over stony ledges, past crags and rocks, through narrow passes 
everywhere surrounded by a wilderness full of brambles and this- 
tles and thorns. The animals of the forest, the deer, the squirrels 
and the birds of the air served her as guides. At last, she reached 
the waving wheat fields on the far side of the mountain, where the 
country is dotted with the homes of men. She sought the palace 
of her aged father; but both her parents had died and she was now 
a lonely helpless orphan. After a long and wearisome journey she 
arrived broken-hearted and footsore at the residence of her eldest 
sister, Megalometis. 

Having asked for admission, Psyche was at once ushered into 
the presence of the Queen and related to her the story of her mis- 
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fortune, saying: ‘‘I acted on the advice you gave me and was 
determined to slay the monster with a sharp knife, when behold, I 
saw by the light of my lamp that my husband was not a voracious 
beast, but Eros, the God of Love himself. I might still have avoided 
the evils of my perversity had I at once extinguished the lamp and 





thrown away the dagger; but I was so enraptured with the sight 
that I could not help gazing at the beautiful features of the youthful 
god; and asI gave myself up to my ecstasy I carelessly allowed 
some hot oil to drip on his shoulder. He has now discarded me as 
unworthy of his love, and taken flight never to see me again.” 
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Megalometis pretended to be greatly agitated, but inwardly re- 
joiced and thought to herself: ‘‘Eros being disgusted with Psyche 
will look for another consort and will gladly select a sister of 
Psyche who is as beautiful as his first partner, but will be more 
prudent than this silly child.” 

Suppressing her secret satisfaction, she plied the unfortunate 
woman with cunning questions as to the interest which her lover 
had evinced in his sisters-in-law and became confirmed in her 
belief through the answers she received, that Eros had known of 
their plans and might have prevented the catastrophe if he had 





cared much for Psyche. Apparently he was ready for a new bride, 
and so she determined to approach him with vows of love. She 
dismissed Psyche, advising her to seek assistance at the home of 
her second sister, and began at once to erect a temple to be devoted 
to the god of lovers. But the old King, the husband of Megalo- 
metis, was extremely jealous, and surprising her once at the altar 
praying for the requital of her passion, he grew angry and without 
waiting for any explanation of her imprudent prayer, slew her on 
the spot. 

Psyche was received with similar hypocritical kindness by Bas- 
kania, who secretly cherished the same hopes as her eldest sister. 
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She too felt assured that having rejected Psyche, Eros would gladly 
enter into a new alliance. And having not the slightest doubt that 
she with that extraordinary fascination which made her charms irre- 
sistible whenever she wished to captivate the fancy of a man, would 
be acceptable to the young god, Baskania journeyed to the place 
where the monument had been erected in commemoration of 
Psyche’s sacrifice, and having ascended the rock, she lay down and 
exclaimed: ‘‘Receive me, Eros, as a wife worthy of thee; in me 
thou canst trust; I shall never betray thee!” 

When the breeze of the evening wind made her hair flutter, 
Baskania rose and, standing close to the brink of the precipice, 
shouted: ‘‘ Zephyr, be thou my messenger and carry me to thy 
master.’”’ She bounded into the air, as she had done before when 
about to visit Psyche, but this time, the gentle Zephyr was not 





present to receive her, and she fell headlong from the mountain 
and perished miserably at the bottom of the abyss. 

Such was the punishment which Psyche’s bad sisters incurred, 
led to perdition by their own envy and evil intentions. 


THE CENSURE. 


Eros, in the meantime, suffered unspeakable pain from the 
burn caused by the hot oil that had fallen upon his shoulder. He 
returned home and, sick with fever, took to his couch lamenting 
and moaning. A sea-gull who had watched him in his flight, followed 
him stealthily and peeping into the window of his chamber saw him 
stretched on the bed apparently ill and suffering great agony. The 
fleet bird returned to the sea and sent word through one of the 
daughters of Nereus, to the mother of Eros, who was disporting 
herself in the depths of the ocean, that her son must have met with 
an accident for he lay sick in bed. His recovery seemed doubtful. 
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Aphrodite at once inquired of all creatures what they knew 
about her boy and how he might have been hurt, but her commisera- 
tion changed into wrath when she heard of his secret love affair 
with Psyche. ‘‘Is it possible?” exclaimed the goddess. ‘This mis- 
chievous fellow has neither obedience nor filial piety. Did I not 
command him to take awful revenge on my rival and to ruin her by 
some unworthy passion ? and now he selects her as his own par- 
amour! He is not worthy to be my son and should no longer 
partake of the divinity which he has inherited from me, the great 
mother of life and the queen of animate existence ! 
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Aphrodite hurried home and began to berate her son with bitter 
words: ‘¢ What a wayward and ungrateful child you are ;” said she, 
‘‘and what a scandal there will be in Olympus!” The rumor of 
your escapades is being bruited about and wili soon be known to ali 
the gods. You have made your mother ashamed of her son. And 
I suppose you were foolish enough to marry that stupid girl—a 
mere mortal without dignity or discretion. What an ill-matched 
couple you would make! And are you not aware how I must feel 
at your making an enemy of mine my daughter-in-law? Think of it! 
An earth-born woman to dare to come forth as my rival and aspire 
to be your wife! It will be a disgrace, for you, for me, for the whole 
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family of the gods. Do you believe that I could ever give my con- 
sent to your union with Psyche?—No! I shall have you punished 
and will see to it that Psyche shall find a place of eternal torment 
in the infernal regions.” 

Flushed with anger she slammed the door and called Vulcan 
Hephestos, her husband. ‘Please, look out for the boy, lest he 
escape,” she said imperiously, as a woman wont to enforce obedi- 
ence of a humble and devoted husband. ‘Build at once for this 
wanton bird a strong, big cage, with iron bars, for I will show to 
the world and to all gods that my authority can not so easily be set 
aside. J am the deity of love, not Ae. I shall yield neither to that 
upstart girl nor to this arrant knave, even though he be my own 
son!” 

The god of the fiery forge grumblingly muttered between his 
teeth some words which might be taken for an indication of sub- 
mission as well as protest. His reply caused her to stop and turn 
on him rather sharply with the question: ‘‘What did you say?” 

‘“‘Oh nothing at all,” said Hephestos, ‘‘I was only thinking 
that I had never expected anything better of the boy. ‘He is a 
villain and will ever remain one; and he added in an undertone care- 
ful not to let his wife hear it who was beautiful withal in her anger : 
‘Nor can he help it. He is born so, he is his mother’s son.” 

At that moment Demeter and Hera entered and became un- 
willing witnesses of this little domestic squabble. But Aphrodite 
did not seem to mind their appearance, for she at once explained 
the situation. ‘‘You come in season,” she added,” help me to find 
and punish Psyche, for I must have my revenge!” 

The two visitors tried to mollify the anger of their cousin 
and could not understand what grievous sin Eros had committed. 
They granted that it was a mortal offence for a human being to be 
a rival of one of the Olympian gods, and that Psyche deserved a 
severe humiliation. But that could be atoned for and had nothing 
to do with the love affair of Eros. ‘‘Is not on the one hand the girl 
of royal blood,” replied Demeter, ‘‘and is she not a good match 
for Eros? On the other hand, such a little gallant adventure is 
exactly the thing one would have expected of your son who in every 
respect follows in the footsteps of his mother. When the apples 
are ripe, they do not fall far away from the tree, and there is no 
reason to grow excited about it.” 

Aphrodite had difficulty to suppress her indignation and turned 
for support to Hera, the dignified wife of Zeus and Queen of 
Heaven. The latter did not quite share the views of Demeter, but 
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neither did she countenance the opinion of Aphrodite. Though 
she had no excuse for the conduct of Eros, she pleaded Psyche’s 
cause, saying: ‘‘ Have not several mortals been received among 
the Olympians? ‘‘Even I, the Queen of Heaven, had to allow 
Heracles to become one of us, and he was the son of a mortal wo- 
man, one of my rivals ; but when I became convinced that he was 
worthy of the honor, I was glad to welcome him as one of the im- 
mortals and offered him with my own hands the nectar cup that 
endowed his person with everlasting life. My daughter Hebe, the 
goddess of eternal youth, has become his spouse and he will remain 
to mortal men for ever the paragon of human excellence.” 


THE QUEST. 


Psyche continued her desolate journey, wandering hither and 
thither and resting neither night nor day in her search for Eros. 
If she could not regain the affections of her husband by proving to 
him her devotion, she was at least determined to propitiate him 
with the humble services of a handmaid. 

While walking along the high road she saw a noble temple on 
the top of a mountain, and called out: ‘‘O that it might be the 
abode of my lover and lord!’’ And, attracted by the beauty of the 
building and its high columns, she wended her way toward its en- 
trance. 

The sanctum of the temple was decorated with wreaths of ears 
of wheat, and sheaves were placed here and there around the altar. 
There were sickles and other implements of harvesting, but every- 
thing lay about in disorder, thrown down at random by the hands 
of the fatigued harvesters. Psyche at once began to arrange the 
emblems of rural industry in good order, and said within herself: 
‘«T must not neglect the shrines of the gods nor their holy service, 
for I might thereby gain mercy for myself and forgiveness of my 
failings.” 

It was a temple of Demeter, and when the goddess saw Psyche 
diligently attending to the task of a servant in the hall of the temple 
she cried out: ‘*Alas! Psyche, what do you do? Venus Aphrodite 
is tracking your footsteps and means to wreak vengeance upon you 
for the offence which you have given her; and you; not thinking of 
your own safety, are working here in the temple and taking care of 
my belongings !” 

Psyche fell upon her knees and conjured the goddess to assist 
her in finding her beloved husband. ‘By the joyful harvest rit- 
uals; by the mysteries of Eleusis, with its lighted lamps and 
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solemn processions ; by the sacred chests that conceal the symbolic 
utensils; by the fiery chariot drawn by winged dragons; by the 
countenance of the awful Hades who snatched away thy daughter 
Persephone; by her marriage and descent into the infernal regions ; 
by the hallowed earth that closed upon her and her abductor; by 
the joyous return of the goddess with torch-illumined processions ; 
and by thy sacred sanctuary in Attica; by all the venerable tradi- 
tions and the solemn silence that surrounds thy rites—I implore 
thee to succor the wretched Psyche and to look with compassion 
upon this humble supplicant. Suffer me for a few days only to hide 
myself among the wheat sheaves, until the anger of the goddess 
who pursues me without cause has passed away, or at least is 





























mitigated by the lapse of time. I am worn out by long travel, my 
feet are sore, my soul is weary, and I long to recover my strength 
for continuing my search.” 

But the goddess of the golden harvest remained unmoved by 
the maiden’s entreaties and bade her humble supplicant rise to her 
feet. ‘I should be glad to assist you,” she said, ‘‘but I am power _ 
less, for I should only incur the hostility of a sister goddess, without 
rendering you any help. In fact, I am bound by the rules of the 
Celestials to take you prisoner and hand you over to her wrath; 
and I make myself guilty of a breach of the established etiquette 
in simply bidding you leave my temple and begone.”’ 

With these words, Demeter turned her back, and Psyche left 
the temple. Her afflictions were now doubled. She not only longed 
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for a reunion with her husband but also feared the anger of Aphro- 
dite, one of the most powerful goddesses, and there was none to 
whom she might apply for help or protection. 

She walked down hill to the valley, and espied among the tall 
trees of a sacred grove another temple of magnificent structure. It 
was a temple of Hera, Queen of Heaven and wife of Zeus, the great 
father of all the gods and men. MHoping to receive consideration 
at the hands of her who claimed to be protectress of the dignity of 
wives and mothers, Psyche entered and beheld the noble offerings 
and embroidered garments hung around with votive inscriptions. 
She fell upon her knees and embracing the altar she addressed the 
great goddess in prayer: ‘‘O, consort of the mighty Father, whose 
power extends over all the world, O holy Lady, who art adored as 
the Virgin Mother of the gods, Queen of Olympus, passing through 
the heavens in a chariot drawn by lions, thou mistress of the Island 
of Samos and the fortified city of Argos on the banks of the Inachus, 
protectress of holy matrimony, listen to my prayer and consider 
my overwhelming misfortunes!” 

The auspicious goddess at once appeared visibly to the eyes of 
the supplicant, in august majesty, and said: ‘‘Readily would I 
grant your prayer if I were not bound to respect the wishes of 
Aphrodite, my daughter-in-law, whom I love and cherish as my 
own child. I hope that fate will not overburden you in your dis- 
tress, and that your trials may draw to a happy conclusion; but I 
cannot interfere and must leave you to your own destiny. Be per- 
severant and faithful and you will work out your own salvation.” 

Utterly dismayed by this new rebuff, Psyche decided to give 
up the attempt of finding a place of refuge or of looking to her own 
safety, and said to herself: ‘*I cannot escape the wrath of Aphro- 
dite, and it will be best to submit patiently and humbly to the pen- 


ance which the goddess may impose upon me. I shall certainly 


not find my lost husband by searching the world, but I am quite 
likely to meet him again in the home of his mother. I will be res- 
olute and approach my enemy and pursuer boldly. It is true she 
hates me, but is she not at the same time the mother of him whom 
I love with a devotion that knows no bounds? It may be my own 
destruction, but there is no other chance left. If I am doomed I 
shall prefer to die willingly and courageously. Better bleed to 
death as a willing sacrifice on the altar of the ate than be hunted 
down as a wounded doe in the chase.” 
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THE SUBMISSION. 


After a vain pursuit of Psyche throughout the cities of Greece 
and other countries, Aphrodite returned to her home in Heaven. 
She rode in a chariot of pure gold which Hephestos, her husband, 
had skilfully wrought for her in the shape of a shell as a wedding 
present, rendering the precious metal more precious by chiselling 
away a part of it and giving it a beautiful form. Four white doves 
of the flock that nestled under the eaves of her celestial mansions 
were hitched to the beam and moved it onward with wondrous ease. 
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Riotous sparrows fluttered round their mistress, noisily chattering 
and proclaiming the approach of the great goddess, whose train 
passed through the sky gracefully like a roseate cloudlet. 

Soon the ether opened before the eyes of the goddess and, 
having reached the summit of Mount Olympus, Aphrodite ap- 
proached the throne of Zeus, the mighty thunderer and ruler of the 
world. She saluted him with noble dignity and asked for the ser- 
vices of Hermes, the herald of the Celestials, which the great father 
of the gods granted without further inquiry. Hermes, on being 
called, cordially greeted the fair goddess, and learning her desire 
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at once put on his winged shoes, thus making himself ready for a 
descent to the earth. 

Journeying together in the golden chariot, Aphrodite, the god- 
dess addressed him with winning words: ‘‘ My dear brother,” she 
said, you know that I never do anything without your advice and 
I now need your assistance in a special case that causes me much 
annoyance. A mortal girl who has dared to be a rival of my 
dignity and thus has forfeited to me her life and is now by right my 
slave, has absconded, and I am unable to find her. I must resort, 
therefore, to publishing a proclamation, and issue a warrant for her 
capture.” Thereupon Aphrodite handed the herald-god a paper 
which contained the name of Psyche and a description of her per- 
son, naming at the same time the reward which was promised for 
the surrender of the fugitive. 

The proceeding, however, had become superfluous, for scarcely 
had the goddess returned to her home when Psyche approached 
the gates of the palace and delivered herself into the hands of her 
enemy. 

One of Aphrodite’s servants, Fashion by name, met Psyche at 
the door and bawled out: ‘‘Thou wicked wench! Thou art the 
very person my mistress is seeking.” 

Fashion seized the frightened damsel by the hair and dragged 
her violently into the presence of Aphrodite, who addressed her 
with haughty irony: ‘‘At last you deign to pay your respects to 
your mother-in-law? I suppose you know, my fair young lady, 
that if you had not come of your own accord, I should soon have 
discovered your hiding-place ; but now I will treat you according 
to your deserts.” 

THE THREE TASKS. 

Psyche protested that she would willingly and gladly serve the 
mother of Eros and be in every respect obedient to her behests, 
saying: ‘‘I beg you try me and receive me as a handmaid in your 
house, only have mercy on me and desist from hating me.” 

Aphrodite replied, ‘We shall see what you can do,” and led 
the humble petitioner out to the barn where she took barley, mil- 
let, poppy seed, and every other kind of grain, mixed them well to- 
gether in an enormous heap and scornfully said: ‘I will test both 
your patience and skill. Sort these seeds grain by grain, and unless 
the task be done before the evening I will deliver you over to my 
servants, Anxiety and Sorrow, who shall torment and chastise you 
with due severity.” Then, leaving the embarrassed girl alone with 
her formidable task, she shut her up in the big barn. 
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Psyche was broken-hearted, and looked with silent despair 
upon the mountain of mixed grain. But before she could consider 
how she might perform this intricate work, a tiny ant came out and 
pitying the distress of the forlorn maiden, whom it knew to be the 
consort of the mightiest of the gods, summoned the help of its in- 





numerable comrades. A whole tribe of thousands and thousands of 
these little creatures soon made their appearance, and began to sort 
the heap of seeds. Their work did not last long, and the task was 
soon completed. 

When Aphrodite returned at night-fall, exhilarated by the joy- 
ous festivities of a nuptial banquet, decorated with roses, and re- 
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splendent with beauty, she saw the marvellous task performed, and 
cried out: ‘‘ This is not the work of your own hands; for I am sure, 
you could not have finished it without assistance. But I will give 
you another task.” 

A piece of coarse bread and a jar of spring-water was the only 
meal she granted the beautiful bride of her son, and turning her 
back upon the frightened girl, the goddess left Psyche alone in the 
cold barn. 

On the next morning Aphrodite reappeared and showed again 
her irreconcilable hatred. She pointed to the woods and said: ‘‘ Do 
you see the forest beyond the stream? Go out into the wilderness 
and you will find there a flock of sheep grazing, with fleece that 
shines like gold. I want a tuft of that precious wool. Go then and 





bring me one. But mind you, the sheep are wild, and when you 
approach them they will butt you ferociously and may kill you.” 
Psyche went out to the stream, not so much to obey the com 
mands of her severe mistress, as to meet death either on the horns 
of the wether or in the depths of the river. But when she came 
to the banks of the stream the nymph of the reeds, the mother of 
music, began to speak with the voice of a flute: ‘‘O, Psyche, do 
not desecrate the waters of the river by making it your tomb; nor 
approach the wether or any of the sheep while they are browsing 
in the woods. They are fierce, and will certainly destroy you. If 
you will follow my advice lie down under the shadowy plane-tree ; 
when the sun has descended from the meridian and approached 
the horizon, go out to the place where the sheep have passed 
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through brush-wood ; there you will, without encountering any dan- 
ger, gather some golden tufts from the thorns of the bushes.” 

Psyche did according to the advice of the reed; and when she 
came home, Venus looked on her with amazement, and said: ‘‘ How 
didst thou escape death in the wilderness, and how didst thou pro- 
cure the golden tuft from the fierce sheep ?” 

When Psyche told her how easily she had completed her task 
the goddess replied: ‘‘I know very well that it was not your wis- 
dom that made you succeed, but I will propose a third trial which 
will probe not only your discretion but also test the courage of 
your heart.” 

Psyche looked expectantly at her tormenter and Aphrodite con- 
tinued: ‘‘ Here is a water-urn of purest crystal; take it and ascend 
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the mountain. In the most desolate region of the wilderness you 
will find the place where the waters of Cocytus roll, rushing down 
over the steep precipice to disappear in an unfathomable abyss. 
Fetch me some water from the fountain-head of the holy river, and 
I will test thereby whether thou art worthy of my son.” 

Psyche took the crystal urn and hurried out to the source of 
Cocytus, but found the rock over which its wild waters rushed in- 
accessible. The place was haunted by wild dragons who were lurk- 
ing in the crevices of the cliffs, threatening her with hisses and 
opening their wide jaws as if to devour her. Breaking down under 
the terrors of the place, Psyche burst into tears, when suddenly a 
mighty bird came down to her from the heavens. It was the strong 
eagle of Zeus, who hovered by her side and inspired her with new 
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courage. Remembering the good services with which Eros assisted 
him when sent down to bring up to the throne of Zeus the Phrygian 
cup-bearer, Ganymede, he was determined to prove his gratitude 
by hastening to help the wife of the god of love in her distress. 

The eagle addressed the despondent wayfarer, saying: ‘‘O, 
simple-minded maiden! Do you imagine you can catch one drop 
from the source of these enchanted waters without being hurled 
into the deep gorge? The mere attempt is sure death. But give 
me the urn, and I shall be glad to fill it for you.”’ 

The royal bird of the mighty Zeus took the vessel in his claws 
and, flying up to the rushing torrent, filled it in the dashing waves 
of the river, amid the furious attacks of dragons and venomous 








reptiles. Psyche was glad to receive the water and quickly returned 
to Aphrodite whose anger was rather intensified than appeased 
by the success of her humble daughter-in-law. ‘ You have again 
completed your task beyond my expectation,” said she; ‘‘ you seem 
to be a veritable witch who can work miracles ; but do not hope to 
escape thus lightly. There is one more thing in which you must 
serve me. That, however, I expect will be the last.” 





THE REALM OF DEATH. 

Aphrodite was mortified at the happy termination of the three 
tasks set to Psyche and said to herself: ‘‘I will now go about it 
in a more determined way and bring this unsatisfactory relation 
to a definite conclusion. I will so arrange it that the silly creature 
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must perish.”” So she took a little vase curiously wrought in gold 
and decorated with inlaid enamel, and said to Psyche: ‘‘Take this 
vessel down into the infernal regions and deliver it to Persephone, 
my niece, the noble Queen of King Hades, called Pluto, the ruler 
of the dead. Tell her that I am anxious to receive from her 
some spray from the fountain of youth; and let it be enough to re- 
store the beauty of seven days; for that much I have lost in minis- 
tering unto my sick son. Begone, and make haste. I wish you 
luck on your journey, and when you have procured the rare gift let 
your ascent be speedy,”—adding in an undertone—‘‘if ever you 
can find your way back from the country whence there is no re- 
turn!” 

Psyche now gave up all hope. She knew that he who went 
down to the infernal regions would never again behold the light of 
the sun. But she was willing to obey, and proceeded toward a 
high tower, for, thought she, if I precipitate myself from its battle- 
ments I shall most quickly reach the land of the shades. 

When she arrived, the tower suddenly addressed her and said: 
‘¢ Miserable maiden, why dost thou attempt to destroy thyself, and 
why dost thou give up so quickly in the face of great danger where 
endurance and courage are most needed? Truly, if thou hurlest 
thyself down thou wilt reach Hades but with no chance to return 
thence to the world of the sun.”’ 

Psyche sat down at the entrance of the tower and said: ‘‘ What 
shall I do? There is nothing left for me but to die.” 

The tower replied: ‘‘Take courage and listen. Near Lacede- 
mon, in the mountains, is a gorge which contains a cave known to 
be the breathing-hole of the Nether World. In its yawning depth 
is an untrodden road that will lead thee to the palace of Hades. 
But thou must not pass by the shades with empty hands. Take 
along some barley-bread soaked in hydromel, that old fashioned 
drink made of honey and water, and put in thy mouth two coins. 
When thou hast accomplished a good part of thy journey thou wilt 
meet a lame ass laden with wood, and a lame driver, who will ask 
thee to hand him some cords to fasten the burden which has fallen 
from the ass. But beware of him, and pass him by in silence. It 
is a device of the rulers of the shades to detain visitors on the way 
and to prevent their return. Then thou wilt arrive at the river of 
the dead and must pay Charon his fee for ferrying thee over to the 
other shore; for avarice is practised even in the realm of death. 
Let Charon have one of the coins, which thou must allow him to 
take from thy mouth with his own hands, and keep the other coin 
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for thy return. While thou passest over the sluggish river the 
corpse of an old man will float on the surface and raise his hand in 
entreaty to help him into the boat. It is but another device to 
entangle thee in the affairs of the Nether World. Beware of yield- 
ing to any impulse of sympathy but keep silent and suffer the boat 
to pass by. Having reached the other shore, thou wilt find at a 
little distance three old women weaving, who will request thee to 
lend them a helping hand. But it is not lawful for thee to touch 
the web. Pass the weird spinsters by and heed them not. All these 
and many other apparitions are snares prepared for thee. If thou 
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liftest thy hand, anxious to assist others, thou wilt drop some of thy 
hydromel bread without which thou wilt be unable to return to the 
light. There is at the threshold of Persephone’s castle a large fierce 
watch-dog with three heads, who by his barking terrorises the 
dead, lest any one of them escape. Appease him with a sop of thy 
hydromel bread, and thou wilt have no difficulty in passing him by. 
When thou enterest the portal thou wilt come directly into the 
presence of Persephone, who will receive thee graciously. She will 
ask thee to be seated and to partake of a sumptuous banquet; but 
refuse all her courteous offers, for if thou eatest a morsel of the food 
of the shades thou must stay with them forever. Therefore tell 
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Persephone that a piece of common rye bread will be sufficient for 
thee; this she will give thee, and do thou eat it. Then it is time 
to attend to thy errand, hand her the vase, and having received in 
it the gift for Aphrodite, thou mayest return to the world of light. 
Thou must again bribe the cruel dog with the rest of thy hydromel 





bread, pay the ferryman with the coin reserved in thy mouth for 
the purpose; and having passed back over the river thou wilt, after 
journeying through the cavity, again reach its entrance, where the 
light of the celestial stars will greet thee. But I warn thee above 
all things to be very careful with the mysterious vase in thy charge; 
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do not open it, do not even look at it, nor try to explore the treas- 
ure that is concealed in it.” 

Psyche proceeded to Lacedemon and found the cavity in the 
gorge. Having procured two coins and the barley bread soaked in 
hydromel she ventured into the avenue that leads to the infernal 
regions. She passed the lame ass with its lame driver, let the 
ferryman take his fee, turned a deaf ear to the entreaties of the 
floating corpse, neglected the request of the greyhaired spinsters, 
assuaged the furious dog with a sop of hydromel bread, and entered 
the palace of Hades. Persephone, seated by the side of her awful 
husband, listened in kindness to the maiden’s message and granted 
the petition. Remembering her own sad fate, the goddess felt com- 











passion and invited her fair guest to eat at the royal table; but 
Psyche declined and was contented with a piece of rye bread for 
supper. Having received Persephone’s gift in her golden vase, 
the anxious wanderer returned by the way which she had come. A 
second time filling the jaws of the watch-dog and paying the ferry- 
man with the coin still left in her mouth, she fled from the infernal 
regions and reached the world of the living early in the morning, 
while the stars were still shining in the heavens. 

Having overcome all these dangers against her own expecta- 
tion, she began to ponder on the terrible scenes which she had be- 
held. She thought of the vase and its contents, and said to her- 
self: ‘‘ How foolish I am! Here I hold in my hand spray from the 
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fountain of youth, the very essence of divine beauty, and I am on 
my way to deliver it to the woman who hates me and designs my 
destruction. Should I not open the vessel and keep the precious 
gift for myself, which would make me fair to behold and would for- 
ever bind my husband to me by the most powerful of ties?” 

She lifted the lid, and the essence with its deadly odor poured 
out in the shape of vapor. It contained no beauty, but proved 
to be Stygian sleep and forgetfulness, which immediately seized 





her, and she sank down prostrate on the ground surrounded by a 
dense cloud of somnolence. 


THE MARRIAGE FEAST. 


Eros, in the meantime, had recovered from his illness. A but- 
terfly that came fluttering through the window told him the latest 
news of the trials and misfortunes of Psyche. Having regained his 
old strength and recklessness, the youthful god easily outwitted the 
watchful Hephestus escaping from the chamber through a window 
and hurrying on the wings of love to the earth, to the very entrance 
of the cave in the gorge that leads to the infernal regions. He saw 
Psyche stretched on the ground motionless, nothing but a sleeping 
corpse. ‘‘It is a kind providence,” he said to himself, ‘‘that allows. 
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me to arrive at the right moment to help the beloved maiden be- 
fore her sleep changes into death.” 

With these words Eros took away the Stygian slumber from 
Psyche’s eyelids, and closed the soporific vapor in the vessel from 
which it had escaped. Then touching Psyche with the point of 
one of his arrows, he called her back to life. ‘‘Unhappy girl!” he 
exclaimed, ‘‘have you again become a victim to curiosity? You 
should know that the fountain of youth is a spring that is fed by 
the waters of Stygian Lethe. Only the celestial gods can partake 
of it without suffering harm, but poor mortal mankind, when tast- 
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ing the drink of oblivion for the sake of its rejuvenescence, must 
constantly pass through death and birth.” 

Awakened by a kiss from Eros, Psyche opened her eyes and 
saw her lover bending over her, anxiously watching her return to 
life. ‘*Now you see,” he said to her, smiling at his own good 
tempered taunt, ‘‘ how fatal your inquisitiveness might have been. 
Take the vase and deliver it to Aphrodite ; and while you carry out 
the demand of my mother I shall see to the rest.” 

He bade farewell to his blooming bride and flew straight up to 
Olympus to present his cause directly at the throne of Father Zeus. 

Big tears filled Psyche’s eyes when she saw the beloved god 
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soar up to heaven. ‘Will he return? Does he still love me? 
Has not my beauty suffered through the severe trials to which I 
have been exposed so long?”’ She sat down on the bank of the 
stream that flowed past with an almost imperceptible motion and 
there she saw her face reflected as in a clear mirror; and her heart 





leapt for joy, for indeed she was as beautiful as ever—nay more so, 
for her charms had ripened into full bloom; she had grown maturer 
and the expression of her face showed more depth and comprehen- 
sion. A feeling of unspeakable happiness came over her ; she grew 
so gay and light-hearted, that she felt as if she could rise up into 
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the air. Her whole system seemed transfigured ‘and on her shoul- 
ders appeared two butterfly wings of marvellous iridescence. 


The mighty father of the gods received Eros kindly and 
kissed the beloved youngster, saying: ‘‘Thou indeed among the 
gods payest least respect to the ruler of Olympus, and dost not 





shrink from implicating me in the intrigues of earthly relations. 
But considering that thou art very dear to me, and that I have 
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nursed thee with my own hand, I will gladly comply with thy 
wishes,” 

With a smile of a grandfatherly indulgence, the great Zeus or- 
dered Hermes, the herald of Olympus, at once to summon an as- 
sembly of all the celestials and, since a high penalty was imposed 





upon any one that should be delinquent, the assembly hall was soon 
filled. 

When Venus Aphrodite arrived in her shell chariot drawn by 
pigeons, she met her son Eros as he rushed down to the earth: 
‘« Mother,” he said in a reproachful and almost bitter tone; and yet 
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there was at the same time a note of gentle pleading in his sweet 
voice. ‘‘ Mother, if you persevere in your objection to my marrying 
Psyche, I am determined to leave the high Olympus, to renounce 
my divinity, and to retire to the place to which your will may banish 
her. Tartarus in her company is a more welcome abode than Heaven 
without her.” 

Aphrodite followed him with her eyes as he descended. She 
shook her head and said to herself: ‘‘The boy is no longer him- 
self; I fear me, I must yield, or there will be some great calamity.” 

Eros descended to the earth where he found Psyche anxiously 





waiting for him. He greeted her with a kiss and she informed her 
lover that she had delivered the vase and its contents to Aphro- 
dite, but the goddess had received her disdainfully and dismissed 
her in disgrace, claiming that this time the task had not been com- 
pleted rightfully and truly, for the vessel had been opened and the 
strength of its contents was gone. 

‘*Do not mind my mother’s severity,” said Eros, ‘‘I have 
gained a most powerful ally in my grandfather, the mighty Zeus. 
Accompany me to Olympus and at the throne of the omnipotent 
sovereign of all the gods our destiny will be decided.” 

Psyche leaned on the shoulder of Eros who placed his arm 
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lovingly round her waist and both were lifted up to heaven on the 
wings of divine happiness. 

In the meantime the great Zeus, the lofty sovereign of Heaven, 
took his seat on the throne and addressed the gods assembled in 
council: ‘‘ Ye Olympian deities, who are here gathered together in 
complete number, ye are well acquainted with the flighty character 
of the youth, Eros, the youngest of the gods and yet presiding over 
the most important functions of the life of the world. I deem it 
necessary to bridle his impetuosity and to restrain his impulsive 
nature. It will be best for him, for the gods, and for the welfare 





of the whole world, if he will forthwith assume the responsibility 
of marriage. If he has a wife and the cares and worries of a house- 
hold, he will become sober and sedate ;” and turning to Aphrodite, 
Zeus said: ‘‘Since he has made his choice and pledged his troth to 
a maiden that pleases his fancy, we ordain that his marriage shall 
be recognised as legal and his bride accepted in the circle of the 
Olympians as one of us. The mother of the groom had some cause 
to be dissatisfied with the choice of Eros, but I advise her to be 
lenient with her daughter-in-law Psyche, who, though a mortal 
maiden, has proved herself worthy of her son’s love and of relation- 
ship with the gods.” 
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Aphrodite at first pouted her lips and ventured to raise objec- 
tions, but when she saw that the mighty brow of the great father 
of the Olympians became clouded with ire, she relented and granted 
that Psyche was worthy of her son’s hand. Then the face of Zeus 





brightened again, and all the gods were pleased with his proposi- 
tion. Apollo moved to celebrate at once the marriage of the young 
couple in the banquet hall of high Olympus. He was seconded by 
Bacchus; and the motion was carried when Eros in company with 
Psyche entered the assemblage. The young bride received the con- 
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gratulations of the Olympians, and Zeus himself presented to her 
a bowl of nectar from which Psyche drank the bliss of immortality. 

The gods sat down to the banquet in the order of their dignity. 
Eros and Psyche, however, sat nearest to Zeus, the great father 
of the gods, and were now legally and solemnly for ever and aye 
joined in holy wedlock. Ganymede acted as cup-bearer to the 














mighty sovereign of Olympus, and Bacchus supplied the rest of the 
company with drink. 

After the banquet the merry-making was continued far into 
the night. The Seasons suffused the scene with roseate hue, Apollo 
sang and played the lyre. The Muses played a grand symphony, 
Aphrodite danced before the gods and unexpectedly showed her- 
self very gracious to the bride. Satyrs played the flute. 





Thus ended the sorrows of Psyche, and her happiness was 
complete when at the appointed time she bore her husband a 
child, a little daughter, sweet, and cunning, and bright. When she 
smiled her eyes were beaming like sunshine, and her parents 
called her ‘‘ Joy.” 
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No one of the gods, and least of all Venus Aphrodite, ever 
found cause to regret that Psyche had been admitted to the circle 
of the celestials. Very soon things had the appearance as if she 
had been living in Olympus since time immemorial, and whenever 
she happened to be absent, her happy face was sure to be missed. 
Since her arrival heaven seemed -more radiant than before. 

The inhabitants of the earth rejoiced at the honors of the earth- 
born maiden. In Psyche the divinity of the human soul had found 
official recognition among the Olympians. Since thus the human 
had been deified, and since thereby the divine had revealed itself 
as the truly human, mankind seemed more human and the gods 
more divine than ever. 

The human soul will go astray, but if it remains faithful to its 
ideals, firm amid the temptations and vicissitudes of fate, and cour- 
ageous even in the terrors of hell and under the shadows of death, 
it will at last find the path that leadeth unto life, and it will find it 
in Love. 

Love moves the universe. As attraction, Love sways the molar 
masses of gravitating bodies; as affinity, Love joins atoms into 
higher combinations ; but Love reaches perfection only when it is 
mated with the human soul; for then Love becomes conscious and 
learns to know its own nature. In the human soul, however, Love 
is confronted with longing, with suffering, and with parting. It 
passes through trials and tribulations, but now at last Love finds 
bliss in otherness, satisfaction in self-surrender, a restitution to life 
in the oblation of its own being, and immortality in death. 

Death is the problem of life, but Love is its solution. 














A STUDY OF JESUS FROM THE VIEW-POINT 
OF WIT AND HUMOR. 


BY GEORGE WRIGHT BUCKLEY. 


I, 


O the supreme end of bearing witness to spiritual and moral 

truth Jesus was endowed with certain qualities. Among these 
were clear perceptions of right and wrong, poetic sensibility, in- 
sight and sympathetic imagination to enter readily into the con- 
sciousness of others,—their motives and reasoning, their hopes 
and fears, loves and hates, joys and sorrows. To the above-named 
qualities add a divine passion for service, a gift for oratory of a 
genuine and persuasive kind, and, withal, a faculty of wit and 
humor original and searching in marvellous degree. In making 
prominent this latter faculty, the writer here is concerned, not so 
much that he classify the wit and humor of Jesus, as that he give 
them a living relation to a personality ideal, and yet subject to the 
law of human development,—a personality whose speech to men 
gathers a somewhat sharper and sadder cast under the growing 
stress and strain of that conflict which finally exalted him to the 
agony of the cross. Hence the Christ who first appears in these 
pages is full of the buoyant hope and expectation of his earlier 
ministry; at which period, I fancy, the ‘‘inaudible laugh” more 
often dimpled the soul of him; more often the beam of sunny 
humor shot athwart his serious discourse. Thus it is I am pleased 
to see him when he painted such lively pictures as the following: 
The woman searching with candle and broom for the lost coin; 
and, like a woman, calling in all the neighbors to rejoice with her 
when she has found it.—The persistent man who wakes up his 
neighbor at midnight to borrow three loaves of bread, and, being 
refused, clamors at the door until from sheer weariness the neigh- 
bor rises, and hands out, or throws out, ‘‘as many as he needeth.” 
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—tThe irrepressible widow pestering the unrighteous judge into 
granting her petition. ‘‘Though I fear not God, nor regard man; 
yet because this widow troubleth me, I will do her justice, lest she 
wear me out by her continual coming.” I suspect the phrase, 
‘Though I fear not God, nor regard man,” was aimed at a class 
of judicial magistrates of the day, more noted for scepticism and 
cynicism than for righteous judgment.—The unjust debtor who 
sues for mercy, and gets released from a debt of thousands of tal- 
ents, then straightway casts into prison a poor man owing him but 
a few shillings.—The several parables about the bad stewards: 
The cunning and wasteful steward, who, anticipating his discharge, 
seeks to put his lord’s debtors under obligation to himself by scal- 
ing down their debts.—The steward who gets drunk and beats the 
servants in his lord’s absence, but is surprised in the midst of his 
folly by the latter’s unexpected appearance on the scene. Further 
citations of this nature need not be made here. 

In meeting criticism how charmingly he sometimes shuts off 
controversy by a little playful humor, it may be bya single epi- 
gram! When taken to task because his disciples do not fast, as is 
the custom of the Pharisees and the disciples of John, he op- 
poses his questioners with none of the dialectic gravity of a Gau- 
tama Buddha; but, with good nature, he compares himself to a 
bridegroom and his wedding-friends. ‘‘Can the sons of the bride- 
chamber mourn as long as the bridegroom is with them? But the 
days will come when the bridegroom shall be taken away from 
them, and then will they fast.” According to all three of the synop- 
tic gospels it is in this connexion that Jesus-is censured for the 
very opposite of fasting, viz., for feasting and fellowship with 
‘‘publicans and sinners.” And how does he meet the censure? 
By a reply memorable to all succeeding generations for the deep, 
sympathetic wit and wisdom of it: ‘‘They that are whole have no 
need of a physician, but they that are sick. For I came not to call 
the righteous, but sinners to repentance.” 

Having come repeatedly in contact with this fault-finding 
temper, directed sometimes against John the Baptist, sometimes 
against himself, he sets it forth in this happy comparison: ‘But 
whereunto shall I liken the men of this generation? ‘They are like 
unto children that sit in market-places, and call one to another, 
saying, ‘We piped unto you, and ye did not dance; we wailed, 
and ye did not mourn.’ For John is come neither eating nor drink- 
ing, and they say, He hath a devil. The Son of Man is come eat- 
ing and drinking, and they say, Behold a gluttonous man and a 
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wine-bibber, a friend of publicans and sinners. But wisdom is 
justified of her children.” This carping generation is whimsical 
and petulant as a lot of children playing at mock weddings and 
funerals. It is predisposed to set its face against the new dispen- 
sation, whether it appear in the form of John’s austere asceticism, 
or in the broader and more cheerful comradeship of Jesus. 

In the graphic irony of the parable of the Supper and Invited 
Guests, whereby he sets forth the rejection of his messianic mis- 
sion by his own countrymen, and the substitution instead of the 
heathen element,—in this we meet again with a soul of genial 
humor. We may fancy a gracious smile rippling his face when he 
enumerated the various excuses offered for declining the invitation 
of the host, especially that of the man who said, “I have married 
a wife. Of course I cannot come.”’ 

The traditional habit of viewing Jesus as only disposed to 
grave discourse has invested some of his utterances with a signifi- 
cance altogether different from what they have when the fine flavor 
of the speaker’s humor is tasted in them. A curious instance of 
this is the account given in the fifteenth chapter of Matthew, which 
describes the peculiar treatment of the Canaanitish woman plead- 
ing for the healing of her daughter. When the disciples try to 
keep her away she cries the more, ‘‘Lord, help me.” And what 
reply does she get? Surely, one neither consistent nor pleasant 
to hear from the lips of the Messiah of all nations, if we construe 
it with literal seriousness.—‘‘I was not sent but unto the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel.” ‘‘It is not meet to take the children’s 
bread, and cast it to the dogs.” Likely enough these words were 
given the interrogatory form: ‘‘Is it not that I was sent,” etc., etc. 
Howbeit, the very witty reply comes, ‘‘Yea, Lord, for even the 
dogs eat of the crumbs that fall from their master’s table.” Accord- 
ing to the text in Mark, Jesus so far relished the woman’s wit that 
he healed her daughter because of it.—‘‘For this saying go thy 
way,” etc. It may be the reply ascribed to the woman was uttered 
by Jesus himself, in response to objections made by his disciples 
to the extension of his mission of fellowship and good-samaritan- 
ship to the heathen. 


II, 


With what spontaneity of wit this knight of spiritual things 
meets and masters varied objections and opposing elements that 
rise unbidden in his way! His answers often come as a search- 
light unexpectedly turned on obscure objects in the darkness. 
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They surprise the hearer from a new point of view with apt quota- 
tion, startling paradox, or vivid parable, minted as fresh coin in 
his own brain. Striking proof he shows of wit and insight into 
human nature when early in his ministry he returns home to preach 
in the synagogue of his native village. His former townsmen 
‘twondered at the words of grace which proceeded out of his 
mouth.” But (yes but)—‘‘Is not this the carpenter’s son, and his 
mother and brothers and sisters—are they not all with us?” Some 
were offended at his manifest superiority to their standard of medi- 
ocrity. Offended also was the young evangelist ; in the conscious- 
ness of his spiritual authority offended. ‘‘Doubtless ye will say 
unto me, physician heal thyself: whatsoever we have heard done 
at Capernaum, do also here in thine own country. But of a truth, 
I say unto you, there were many widows in Israel in the days of 
Elijah, when there came a great famine over all the land; and unto 
none of them was Elijah sent, but only to Zarephath, in the land 
of Zidon, unto a woman that was a widow. And there were many 
lepers in Israel in the time of Elisha, the prophet; and none of 
them was cleansed, but only Naaman, the Syrian.” This just, as 
well as clever, application of what his hearers accepted as historical 
facts he clinches with that oft-quoted saying, ‘‘ Verily, a prophet is 
not without honor, save in his own country, among his own kin, 
and in his own house.” 

Does not Jesus evince on divers occasions a marked phase of 
wit in the very ready and unique fashion in which he probes to 
the bottom human prejudice and selfishness by unexpectedly set- 
ting up a standard of life contrary to the conventional one—some- 
times contrary to the all but universal practices of men? To cite 
only an instance here, take his treatment of the foolish question as 
to who of his disciples should be greatest in the kingdom of heaven. 
Could any response have been more surprising than the act of set 
ting a child in their midst, with the remark, ‘‘ Except ye turn, and 
become as little children, ye can in no wise enter the kingdom of 
heaven.” 

How many of the shorter sayings of the Man of Galilee have 
gone into the world’s permanent circulation of wit and humor! 
Urging the simple fishermen to be apostles of his truth, wittily he 
observes, ‘‘Follow me, and I will make you fishers of men.” Del- 
egating his disciples for missionary work, he admonishes them, 
‘¢ Behold I send you forth as sheep in the midst of wolves, be ye, 
therefore, wise as serpents, and harmless as doves.” ‘‘If they have 
called the master of the house Beelzebub, how much more shall 
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they call them of his household.” ‘‘A man’s foes shall be they of 
his own household.” Certain people protesting, that they will 
follow him whithersoever he goes, he facetiously, yet with a touch 
of sadness, declares, ‘‘ The foxes have holes, and the birds of the 
heaven have nests, but the Son of man hath not where to lay 
his head.” However, taking them at their word, he summons them 
forthwith to surrender to the new movement for righteousness 

sake. Ah, but they excuse themselves, both on account of the liv- 
ing and the dead. Then come from him the pregnant replies: 
**Let the dead bury their dead.’’ ‘‘No man having put his hand 
to the plough, and looking backward is fit for the kingdom of God.’ 

When he perceives that the multitude are prompted to follow him 
by motives belonging to the animal rather than the spiritual man 
he turns on them with the just rebuke, ‘‘ Ye seek me not because 
ye saw signs [of power to satisfy spiritual hunger]; but because ye 
ate of the loaves, and were filled.”” Hence the frequent sarcasm, 
‘‘ They seek after the loaves and fishes.” His countrymen boast of 
having Abraham for their father ; and sharply he exposes the chasm 
between their professions and practices, ‘‘If ye were Abraham’s 
children ye would do the works of Abraham.” He is warned against 
the danger of unpopularity: he warns against the danger of pop- 
ularity. ‘‘Woe unto you when all men shall speak well of you! For 
in the same manner did their fathers to the false prophets.” 


Ill. 


Inasmuch as the law and the prophets were so generally held 
to be ‘‘the seat of authority” in religion and morals, it is very in- 
teresting to note how Jesus deals with opposition by pat quotations 
from these sources. Sometimes the quotations are applied to him- 
self, sometimes to the age in which he lives, sometimes to certain 
classes of his countrymen. Thus, recognising on the part of some 
a wilful blindness, he makes them fulfil the prophecy of Isaiah : 


‘* By hearing ye shall hear, and shall in no wise understand, 
And seeing ye shall see, and shall in no wise perceive : 
For this people's heart is waxed gross, 

And their eyes they have closed ; 

Lest haply they should perceive with their eyes, 
And hear with their ears, 

And understand with their heart, 


And should turn again, 
And I should heal them.” 
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When the Orthodox leaders came with carping questions and 
accusations Jesus readily turned against them their own scripture ; 
not that the word was authority with him above the expansive soul 
of man, but that they, at least in theory, had so made it themselves. 
If they complain that he, or his disciples, transgress the law, or 
some tradition of the elders, straightway come citations to show 
them the real offenders in much weightier matters:—‘‘Ye make 
void the word of God itself because of your tradition.” ‘‘ Did not 
Moses give you the law, and yet none of you doeth it?” ‘‘Well 
did Isaiah prophesy of you, 


This people honoreth me with their lips: 

But their heart is far from me 

But in vain do they worship me, 

Teaching as their doctrines the percepts of men.” 


The Pharisees undertake to trip him on the subject of divorce. 
—‘‘Is it lawful for man to put away his wife for every cause?” He 
answers by referring to the Pentateuch.—‘‘ Have ye not read, that 
he which made them from the beginning made them male and 
female, and said, For this cause shall a man leave father and 
mother, and shall cleave to his wife; and the twain shall become 
one flesh. What therefore God hath joined together, let not man 
put asunder.” To this the questioners not inaptly rejoin, ‘‘Why 
then did Moses command to give a bill of divorcement, and to put 
her away?’’ They seem to have drawn him into an inconsistency ; 
but how sagaciously he turns the edge of the second question,— 
‘‘Moses for your hardness of heart suffered you to put away your 
wives.” To paraphrase it, Moses was constrained to adjust his 
laws to the development of his people... Not his laxity, but the 
laxity of your fathers made the laxity of the law. 

Some of the wisest and wittiest rejoinders concern the observ- 
ance of the Sabbath. The orthodox charging that his disciples had 
profaned that day by plucking ears of corn, he confutes them with 
a precedent made by their most venerated king, and by the priests 
themselves. ‘‘ Have ye not read what David did when he was hun- 
gered? How he entered into the house of God, and did eat the 
shew-bread, which it was not lawful for him to eat, neither for 
them that were with him, but only for the priests, etc. etc.” They 
complain of his healing on the Sabbath; and he reminds them that 
to keep the law of Moses, they inflict on the little child the bar- 
barous rite of circumcision on the Sabbath ; ‘‘and shall I not make 
the sick every whit whole? Judge not according to appearance, 
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but judge righteous judgment.” ‘‘You hypocrites, does not each 
one of you loose his ox or ass from the crib, and water him on the 
Sabbath day? And shall not this daughter of Abraham be loosed 
(from her infirmity) on the Sabbath?” Again, ‘‘If you had an ox 
or a sheep fall into a pit on the Sabbath, would you not straightway 
draw him out? How much then isa man of more value than a 
sheep!” ‘‘Is it lawful on the Sabbath day to do good, or to do 
harm, to save life or destroy it?” Talk of profaning the temple, — 
‘‘One greater than the temple is here.” ‘‘For the Son of man is 
Lord of the Sabbath.” Or still stronger, ‘‘The Sabbath was made 
for man, and not man for the Sabbath.” How all merely conven- 
tional and traditional objections melt away before the logical wit of 
such ‘‘inspired common sense” ! 

In the matter of healing diseases, the Pharisees antagonised 
the Nazarene, not so much because of their stricter Sabbatarian- 
ism, as because envious of his greater success in the exercise of a 
power they claimed themselves. Faring so ill in their charge of 
Sabbath-breaking, they fell into the still more unfortunate charge: 
‘« This man doth not cast out devils, but by Beelzebub, the prince 
of devils.” For them unfortunate indeed ; for with what nimble 
wit the young preacher forges the following boomerang from their 
logic !—‘‘ Every kingdom divided against itself is brought to des- 
olation. And a house divided against itself shall not stand: and if 
Satan casteth out Satan he is divided against himself; how then 
shall his kingdom stand? And if by Beelzebub I cast out devils, 
by whom do your sons cast them out? Therefore shall they be your 
judges. But if I by the spirit of God cast out devils, then is the 
kingdom of God come upon you., etc., etc.” 

The chief priests and elders were all the more envious of the 
growing influence of the teacher from Galilee, because he held no 
commission from any divinity school, or ecclesiastical body. Hence 
they came at him with the impertinent question, ‘‘ By what author- 
ity doest thou these things?” It was an offence to the just pride 
of self-respect, for which he quickly confounded them by one of the 
most embarrassing of dilemmas.—‘‘I will ask of you one question, 
which if you answer me I will tell you by what authority I do these 
things: The baptism of John, whence was it? from heaven or from 
men? answer me.” ‘‘And they reasoned with themselves, If we 
shall say from heaven, he will say, Why then did ye not believe 
him? But if we say from men, we fear the multitude: for all hold 
John as a prophet.” The only refuge left was (for them especially) 
the humiliating confession, ‘‘ We know not.” 
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IV. 


It became more and more evident, that the standard of truth 
and life set up by the Man of Galilee was irreconcilable with the 
standard maintained by the conservative, both in religion and pol- 
itics. His enemies multiplied, not solely because of his religious 
protestantism, but in measure because there was in his teachings a 
spirit of protest against certain unjust economic and social relations 
existing among his countrymen. As the ‘‘irrepressible conflict ” 
grows more irrepressible, they seek in more deliberate ways to 
entrap him. Sadducees, Herodians, Scribes and Pharisees, all have 
their unsuccessful bouts with him. To put him into bad odor either 
with the Romans, or his own countrymen, the Pharisees connived 
even with their hated enemies, the Herodians.. Joining with them, 
they once opened on him with this insulting flattery :—‘‘ Master, 
we know that thou art true, and carest not for any one: for thou 
regardest not the person of man, but of a truth teachest the way of 
God. Tell us, therefore, is it lawful to give tribute unto Cesar or 
not? Shall we give, or shall we not give?’”’ A most cunningly 
framed question this: for to answer yes, was to deeply offend the 
national prejudices of his people, and destroy his influence with 
them as a prophet. To answer no, was, on the other hand, to risk 
apprehension by the Roman government for political treason. 
Realising their craft, Jesus turns on them sharply :—‘‘ Why tempt 
_ ye me, ye hypocrites? Bring me the tribute money. Whose is this 
image and superscription?” ‘‘Czsar’s,”’ they reply. Then—per- 
haps a momentary flash of scorn in the eye—the words burst forth 
with weighty emphasis, ‘‘ Render, therefore, unto Cesar the things 
that are Cesar’s.” Pausing, and rising above scorn to a sublime 
consciousness of the debtor relation of all men to one Father, he 
adds ‘‘and unto God the things that are God’s.” 

But of all the victories of Jesus over those who endeavored to 
ensnare him none is quite so dramatic and impressive as that re- 
corded in the first eleven verses of the eighth chapter of John. 
Touching the sin of the adulterous woman the Roman law was more 
lenient, and more in general favor with the Jews themselves, than 
the Mosaic. In application the Rabbis had modified the rigor of 
the latter; and the teachings of Jesus were distinctly of a milder 
cast. When, therefore, the Pharisees and Scribes reminded him 
that the law of Moses required that an adulteress should be stoned 
to death, and sprung the question, ‘‘ What, then, sayest thou of 
her?” the intent was to hedge him about in a double dilemma. 
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They hoped, as in putting the question of the tribute money, he 
would side either for the Mosaic law or the Roman law, or would 
raise an issue between the strict and lax constructionists. Pro- 
nouncing for the former he would go counter to the inclinations of 
the people in general, and be charged with contradicting himself as 
the teacher of a more humane doctrine. Pronouncing for the latter, 
he would offend what may be called the Puritan element among 
the Jews ; the charge then would be, thou hast contradicted the 
Scripture, and gone against Moses himself. In case, however, he 
avoided these issues, there yet remained the expectation that he 
would lay down, on his own authority, a new rule of practice, and 
so appear to be setting himself above a// the recognised authorities 
—the Roman law, the Mosaic law, and the rulings of the Rabbis. 
Surely, they thought, he will answer so as to bring himself into 
disrepute with some important class of his countrymen. In such 
a complicated dilemma as this, it is quite rational to suppose that 
even the swift intellect of Jesus required a moment or so to consider 
how he should deal with such crafty questioners. He stooped down, 
and marked on the earth, while he framed a reply the wisest and 
wittiest possible to the situation. Right marvellous encounter this, 
between the sons of darkness and the son of light! Round about 
stand the people, wondering what he will say. Within the circle, 
nearer the Master, wait his disciples in breathless anxiety, both 
hopeful and fearful of the result. In the centre stands the woman, 
scarlet-faced in her shame, guilty of the charge against her, no 
doubt as to that. Close upon Jesus, eyes involuntarily gleaming 
hatred, faces advertising exultant expectation of victory this time— 
close upon him, in his supposed confusion, his adversaries press 
their cunning question: ‘‘ What sayest thou?” They have had full 
opportunity to be secretly exultant. Then slowly he raises himself, 
and with all commanding gravity and insight into the infirmity of 
man in general, perhaps these men in particular, he answers: ‘‘He 
that is without sin among you, let Aim first cast a stone at her.” 
The sensitive, sympathetic Christ feels the pain of the questioners’ 
own confusion. Magnanimously he spares them further embarrass- 
ment: stooping. again, he marks on the ground while they have 
time to slink away. The accusers themselves convicted, how now 
shall he deal with the accused? Magnanimous again, Jesus con- 
demns not; but with a bearing toward her, with a tone of voice, 
with words full of sad and gracious rebuke, the most effectual to 
insure reform, he gravely charges her, —‘‘Go thy way: from hence- 
forth sin no more.” 
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Notwithstanding the rejection of this anecdote as spurious by 
a considerable number of Biblical scholars, I unhesitatingly accept 
it as the record of an actual fact in the life of the same capacious 
and compassionate soul who said to the repentant Magdalen, in the 
house of Simon :—‘‘ Thy sins, which are many, are forgiven thee.’ 
Subjectively considered, no account of the Nazarene’s trials of wit 
bears any more genuine stamp than this story of the adulterous 
woman. 

v. 

Under stress of disappointment at the apparently small results 
of his labors and sacrifices ; under stress of increasing antagonism 
to his way of life, both among the upper and lower classes, the 
preaching of Jesus becomes more aggressive and pungent in its wit 
and humor. ‘‘Give not that which is holy unto the dogs, neither 
cast your pearls before the swine, lest haply they trample them 
under their feet, and turn and rend you.” For the self-complacent 
and uncharitable hypocrite he has a quiver full of ‘‘sun-arrows.”— 
‘«Why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy brother’s eye, and con- 
sidereth not the beam that isin thine owneye? Thou hypocrite, first 
cast the beam out of thine own eye; and then shalt thou see clearly 
to cast the mote out of thy brother’s eye.” Be not as the hypo- 
crites who pray, and fast and give alms ‘‘to be seen of men.” Call- 
ing the Pharisees ‘‘ blind guides,” he asks, ‘‘Can the blind guide 
the blind? shall they not both fall into the ditch?” Again he says, 
‘‘Beware of false prophets, which come in sheep’s clothing, but 
inwardly are ravening wolves. By their fruits ye shall know them. 
Do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles ?” 

Jesus’ dislike of sectarian pride and self-righteousness seems 
to reach a climax of expression in the piercing ridicule of the 
familiar parable of the Publican and the Pharisee who went up into 
the temple to pray. How incomparable the clear, picturesque 
antithesis made between the two opposite and generic types of 
character therein set forth ! 

Jesus had experienced in the smaller cities enough of hypocrisy, 
craft, and resisting sensualism to call out his powers of irony, of 
ridicule, and of invective too. But it was within the walls of the 
sacred City of Jewdom, that he was pricked to the utterance of 
those most caustic parables and denunciations which precipitated 
the final catastrophe. Among the former which gave special offence 
is the following very remarkable one of the Husbandmen and the 
Vineyard :—‘‘ There was a man that was a householder, which 
planted a vineyard, and set a hedge about it, and digged a wine- 
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press in it, and built a tower, and let it out to husbandmen, and 
went into another country. And when the harvest drew near, he 
sent a servant to the husbandmen to receive his fruits. And they 
took him, and beat him, and sent him away empty. And he sent 
another servant, and him also they shamefully maltreated, and 
turned away empty. And still he sent a third, and him they killed. 
Likewise did they unto other servants, beating one, stoning another, 
and killing yet another. Finally the lord of the vineyard said, 
What shall I do? I will send my son: It may be they will rev- 
erence him. But the husbandmen, when they saw the son, said 
among themselves, This is the heir ; come let us kill him, and have 
the inheritance ourselves. And they cast him out of the vineyard, 
and killed him.” Pausing here for his words to take effect, the 
parabolist continues, —‘‘ What, therefore, will the lord of the vine- 
yard do unto them? He will miserably destroy those miserable 
men, and let out the vineyard unto other husbandmen, who shall 
render him the fruits in their season.” Following close upon the 
parable, Jesus happily applies to himself these lines from the 
Psalms: 
‘* The stone which the builders rejected, 

The same was made the head of the corner: 

This was from the Lord, 

And it is marvellous in our eyes.” 

To the prophet from Galilee, each day at Jerusalem makes 
more evident the hardened cynicism of the aristocratic Sadducees, 
the self-complacent hypocrisy of the Pharisees, and in general the 
oppressions of the poor and weak by the rich and strong. Religion 
itself seems harnessed to the golden chariot of commercial lust. 
The vast heart of the Son of Man quivers more and more with the 
wrongs of the common people as 47s wrongs, until there comes an 
occasion when the swelling ‘‘anger of love” discharges itself. in 
that vehement invective which reaches its powerful climax in these 
words: ‘*Woe unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites, for ye 
build the sepulchres to the prophets, and garnish the tombs of the 
righteous, and say, If we had been in the days of our fathers we 
should not have been partakers with them in the blood of the 
prophets, wherefore ye witness to yourselves that ye are the sons 
of them that slew the prophets. Fill ye up then the measure of 
your fathers.” Such impassioned denunciation from the prince of 
peace and good-will—does it not exalt the meaning of Shakespear’s 
lines : 


‘*Great affections wrestling in thy bosom, 
Doth make an earthquake of nobility?” 
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I take the woes in the twenty-third chapter of Matthew, and 
eleventh chapter of Luke, as in the main genuine, whatever may 
have been the occasion and order of delivery. Presented in Matthew 
as part of the last public discourse of this compassionate and daunt- 
less friend of ‘‘the weary and heavy laden,” they naturally come at 
the end of the conflict in which ‘‘the logic of events pushed him 
on to act more the part of aggressive reformer, with his love-angers 
and ‘‘heroic angers,’’ than was the case when he set out on his 
divine mission, all-radiant with the hope of converting his country- 
men, all-boundless in charity and faith. Moreover, let the plain 
word be spoken, that this God-like man had some sublimer busi- 
ness—business more serviceable withal—than that of mere saint, 
teaching non-resistance and the amiabilities of life. 


VI. 

Under a free and elastic interpretation of terms, many more 
illustrations might be furnished of Jesus’ wit and humor. Thus, in 
the parable of the Good Samaritan we can hardly fail to taste the 
flavor of subtle irony in the personalised contrast drawn between 
his own sentiment of universal brotherhood, and the provincial, 
sectarian prejudice dominating his captious questioner, and the 
church of which he was a member. That other greatest of the 
parables, the Prodigal Son, has also its undercurrent of humor, 
similar to that met with a number of times in Jesus’ teachings. It 
embodies one more of the vivid antitheses he drew between the. 
typical ‘‘frozen Pharisee,” fast-morticed in conventional religion 
and morality, self-complacent, unpoetic, unsympathetic—between 
him and the impulsive, passionate wanderer from God, who after a 
season returns through the saving repentance of sin. 

Looked at from the view-point of humor, several of the par- 
ables cast by ‘‘higher critics” into the category of the spurious, or 
doubtful, may be brought back into the list of genuine. For in- 
stance, in the so-called parable of the Last Judgment, I find more 
humor than theology. May it not be classed with the Saint-Peter- 
at-the-Gate parables of the present age, in which the gates of the 
heavenly city are made to swing open with due alacrity for the un- 
pretentious doer of righteousness, but remain closed to the pro- 
fessional pietist and dogmatist? 

But why adduce further evidence of Jesus’ wit and humor? 
Every reading of the gospel records makes more manifest his ex- 
ercise of these qualities in one or another form. Now he lights up 
his grave discourse with a bit of pleasantry, like a beam of sun- 
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shine. Now he excites his hearers to new and unconventional rea- 
soning by startling paradoxes, or unexpected questions and an- 
swers. Now he confounds captious critics with the wittiest logic, 
or shuts off all controversy with a single retort that goes straight 
to the heart of the matter. Yet again he lays bare shams and 
shammers with ridicule—aye, on occasion, with invective, sharp and 
sure of aim. Pleasantry, repartee, ridicule, irony, invective—all 
are sanctified in his master motive of serving the eternal verities, 
and advancing the kingdom of heaven on earth. O Son of Man and 
Prophet of God! O marvellous revealer of truth and unveracity, 
marvellous saint and reformer, lover and heroic smiter, Supreme 
of the Sacrificers—what the reverent Tennyson said, I may say as 
well: 


‘* Thou seemest human and divine, 
The highest, holiest art thou.” 

















LANGUAGE. 
BY PROF. ERNST MACH. 


OMMUNICATION by language is not only a necessary con- 

dition of the origin of science, it is also the source from which 

the element of comparison in science has sprung. I may be per- 

mitted, therefore, without making the slightest pretension to au- 

thority on questions in which I have not made original studies, to 

state my views concerning the origin and development of language 
and its significance for scientific thought. 

We find ourselves in the possession of speech as soon as con- 
sciousness appears ; to a child this is so much a matter of course 
that it is frequently much astonished at hearing that babies are 
obliged to learn to talk. As soon as the facts have wrung from us 
this admission we naturally inquire: Who firs? taught language? 
Who invented it? If we have outlived the ingenuous period which 
looks upon language as a gift of the gods, the first explanations 
that naturally present themselves are the rationalistic theories 
which regard language as an ingenious invention, and which at- 
tribute to men not yet in possession of language a far higher de- 
gree of intelligence than they even now exhibit. We learn from 
linguistic science that one and the same language exhibits different 
stages of development, that different languages exist which are 
related to one another and which are therefore presumably of com- 
mon origin, and lastly that there are languages which show widely 
varying degrees of complexity in their structure. The weightier 
and more promising question with respect to the development of 
language is thus forced into the foreground, that of the origin is 
relegated to the rear, and the resolution of the latter found to be 
identical with that of the former. In addition, we can readily ob- 
serve the development of speech and thought in our own persons. 
And from the fact of our all having so abundant material for obser- 
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vation immediately at hand, both philosophical and psychological 
science have fortunately been placed in a position to compete suc- 
cessfully with positive research in this domain. 

Traces of the ancient ingenuousness still linger in the question 
which is now so frequently put as to the origin of human speech, as 
if human speech ever had at any definite place or time a precisely 
determinable beginning ! From the modern scientific point of view 
a totally different conception of the problem must be entertained. 
Whence, pray, should human language have been developed, if 
not from the animal language of our ancestors! And no unbiassed 
person can entertain the slightest doubt that animal language ac- 
tually exists. Every species of animals, particularly such as have 
social habits, has its accurately distinguishable cries of warning, 
allurement, attack, etc. The origin of the purely reflex sounds ut- 
tered and determined by the human organism accordingly require 
no explanation whatever ; for sounds of this character were already 
possessed by our animal ancestors. 

The undeniable and stupendous differences between animal 
language and human language are as follows. Animal language has 
at its command only a small number of sounds, and these are em- 
ployed to express situations and emotions (fear, joy, anger) which 
while different are extremely general in character and are accom- 
panied by corresponding activities which in their turn also are ex- 
tremely indeterminate (flight, the search for food, attack). These 
activities are then more precisely determined by the actual situa- 
tion. Animal language, further, is largely innate and is learned 
only in a minute degree by imitation. The very reverse is true of 
human language. The belief that animal language is absolutely 
invariable is not borne out by the facts; the belief is refuted alone 
by the circumstance that related animal species employ systems of 
sounds of which any one is easily recognisable as a variation of the 
other. 

The cries of the house dove, the wild dove, and the turtle 
dove may be cited as examples.! But the power of producing the 
phonic e/ements of language is also inborn in man, being part of the 
heredity of his organs of speech; and it is even permissible to as- 
sume a difference of races in this particular.2_ The combinations of 


1 To obtain an idea of the extent to which the cries of animals are inborn and the extent to 
which they are a product of imitation, I once proposed to a celebrated physiologist the plan of 
interchanging the eggs of house doves and turtle doves brooding some distance apart. But the 
experiment could not be carried out from our inability to obtain birds which were brooding simul 
taneously. 


2 A colleague of mine, a Jew, assured me that he was able to recognise a Jew by the sound of 
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sounds only are learned. And the situation here is precisely what it 
is in the case of movements, which are innate in animals in far more 
enduring combinations than in man.! Man is born ‘‘ younger,” so 
to speak, and consequently with more capacity for adaptation. 

It is customary to say that the language of animals is inartic- 
ulate. I am curious to know what ground there may be for such a 
contention. Many of the sounds uttered by animals and repeated 
by them on similar occasions, and in the same order, admit quite 
easily of being reproduced by our letters; and in the case of the 
other sounds for which this is impossible, owing to the fact that we 
possess no characters for sounds that do not accord with our or- 
gans, an acoustic or phonographic transcription might be resorted 
to. If we examine the facts closely, we are constrained to admit 
that we are situated with respect to the language of animals pre- 
cisely as we are with respect to any human language that is unin- 
telligible to us, and that the word inarticulate merely means no 
more than not-English, not-German, and not-French. We might 
with equal reason call the movements of animals inarticulate be- 
cause they do not correspond precisely to ours. 

Animals are not credited with sufficient intellectual capacity 
to form a language; that power is supposed to be wanting to all 
creatures except to man. But is it found in man as the result of a 
sudden miracle, or has it been produced in him by gradual develop- 
ment? If the latter assumption is true, and it will be the one most 
likely to be accepted to-day, then the germs of human intelligence 
must have existed in some form in animals also. Let it be remem- 
bered that the slightest possible difference of degree will account for 
everything. A man whose capacity for work produces but a trifle 
more than is necessary to supply his wants is assured of a constant 
improvement in his condition, whereas he is almost certain to be 
ruined by the slightest difference in the opposite direction. Simi- 
larly, a species of animals or race of men the range of whose intel- 
lectual variations is so narrow that they can never rise above a cer- 
tain level will be incapable of development, whereas a very slight 
a single word, even without seeing him. I believe that I may assert the same with reference to 


Slavs. And while entire words are certainly not innate, as Psammetichus (Herodotus ii, 2) be 
lieved, certain characteristic phonic elements are nevertheless inborn in every race. 

1 Young animals perform the movements characteristic of their species at a very early age 
and after the manner of a piece of mechanism. The sparrow is observed to hop only, for the 
reason that he moves mostly from branch to branch on trees where this sort of movement alone 
is possible. The lark, on the other hand, is seen to run only. Might it not be possible to confine 
several generations of sparrows to level ground, and in this manner to teach them torun? Such 
a transformation of habits would doubtless be effected more easily than an anatomic one, and yet 
would have sufficient weight with respect to the Darwinian theory. The experiment is allied in 
character to that mentioned above with the doves. 
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average but constant excess of intelligence entailing effects not 
entirely effaced in the following generations, is a certain guarantee 
of continued evolution. 

The underestimation of the intelligence of animals has been a 
commonplace for centuries. On the other hand, we now not in- 
frequently meet with instances of ingenuous overestimation of the 
intelligence of animals which are quite as unfounded. I myself 
raised a warning voice against this overestimation.! Any great 
development of the intelligence of animals is impossible for the 
reason that it would be both unnecessary and useless in their simple 
sphere of life. Long ago I observed the mechanical regularity 
with which beetles always creep upwards on a stalk, no matter 
how often they are turned round, just as other insects fly mechan- 
ically towards the /ight, etc. Since that time, the curious and 
instructive experiments of Jacques Loeb on the heliotropism of 
animals have appeared, which throw a flood of light upon the me- 
chanics of the lower organisms. But Sir John Lubbock who annihi- 
lated in so exact and praiseworthy a manner the illusions respect- 
ing the intelligence of bees and ants, appears to me to assert alto- 
gether too much intellectual power on the part of dogs.? 

I am accordingly of the opinion that the view which assumes 
a qualitative difference between animal and human intelligence is 
a relic of an old superstition; I am able to see a guantitative differ- 
ence, a difference of degree only, in the animal scale including man, 
—a difference that assumes enormous proportions with the distance 
of the single members apart. The lower we descend the weaker 
the individual memory becomes and the shorter the series of asso- 
ciations at the command of the animal. A similar difference exists 
between children and grown people. In like manner, I see a quan- 
titative difference only between the /anguage of man and the /anguage 
of animals. The same difference exists even between human lan- 
guages of different degrees of development. Even in the most 


1 Analysis of the Sensations (German ed. Jena, 1886. Page 79. English Trans., Chicago, 1897 
page, 82-83.) 

2 Lubbock takes boxes bearing the inscriptions (!) Bread, Meat, Milk, and succeeds in training 
his dog to distinguish them—but unquestionably by the aid of some other characteristic than the 
inscription. An instance of the common overestimation of the intellect of dogs is the following 
A young dog learns to “ beg"’ for sugar. One day it is observed that while alone in the room 
with a canary-bird which has a piece of sugar attached to its cage the dog of its own accord be 
gins to ‘‘ beg" for it. This act is interpreted as an appeal to the canary-bird, whereas it is noth 
ing but a simple association of the movement with the sight of the sugar. Think of the number 
of analogies and of the long series of associations which would have to be at the disposal of the 
dog if this interpretation were correct! It would be in the position of the negro who begs from a 
fetish what it is impossible to receive from a fetish. Paradoxical as it may sound, a far higher 
degree of intellect is required for so colossal a piece of stupidity than is at the disposal of a dog. 
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highly developed human languages it happens that the full mean- 
ing of some utterance is determined entirely by the situation ; while 
it is well known that languages in a low stage of development very 
frequently have to have recourse to gestures to be understood, so 
that when spoken in the dark they are partly unintelligible. 

As I take it, then, the right course to pursue is to suffer the 
question as to the origin of language to rest for the time being and 
in its place to propound the question of how animal language has 
been developed into the greater wealth and greater precision of hu- 
man language. In this manner, the discontinuity between speaking 

‘and not-speaking, which forms the main difficulty of the problem, 

will be removed, and it will be discovered that the discontinuity 
never existed in the manner which has been assumed. Lazar Gei- 
ger,! to whom we owe the most luminous of the contributions to this 
subject, does actually pursue his investigations along these lines, 
although reversions to the old form of the inquiry are not wanting 
in his works. And when these reversions do occur, the most sin- 
gular and most inept solutions make their appearance. I agree 
with Noiré? that the manner in which Geiger conceives the origin 
of the first language-cry is absolutely incomprehensible in the case 
of a man of Geiger’s ability. I am further of the opinion that 
Noiré has made the most important advances over Geiger. Great 
merit is to be accorded to Noiré’s book even though one does not 
share his Kantian-Schopenhauerian point of view and though one 
cannot assume with him the abrupt difference between animal and 
human intelligence. And although Noiré also in consequence of 
this latter circumstance sometimes reverts to the old form of the 
inquiry, his results nevertheless remain valid for the question under 
discussion. 

It will be admitted by every one that sounds expelled uncon- 
sciously from the human organism could never have acquired mean- 
ing and significance as phonic symbols save in the event that things 
which are observable and have been observed dy men in common are 
designated by them. It will furthermore not be doubted that in the 
beginning of civilisation the employment of a symdo/, or even any- 
thing like an appreciation of it, could not have been possible save 
where extremely strong common interests required some common activity 
which readily lent itself to the apprehension of all. The symdo 
under such circumstances will associate itself with the activity, with 
the sensory result of the activity, and with the sensorily perceptible 


1 Geiger, Sprache und Vernunft. Stuttgart. 1868. 
2 Noiré, Ursprung der Sprache.—Das Werkzeug.—Logos. 
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medium or instrument of the same. I think that this will be imme- 
diately accepted by every one, no matter what his philosophical or 
scientific position is. The results of my own speculations upon the 
import of language, of concepts, and of theories, in my own special 
department of physics, which I undertook without a knowledge of 
either Geiger or Noiré, point to the same results.! 

The evolution of language, accordingly, is associated step for 
step with the various forms of activities involved in labor in com- 
mon. In the precise measure in which the pursuits and industries 
of men are perfected is the sphere and power of language aug- 


mented. It is not to be denied that in higher stages of develop- 


ment events and objects of lesser importance form the occasion for 
the invention of new terms, just as in family life we frequently ob- 
serve some chance word uttered in jest acquiring the office of a per- 
manent symbol. But for this to be accomplished the value and 
import of speech must have already been known from use ; there 
are requisite to it a certain freedom and disburdenment which are 
certainly wanting in the beginning of civilisation.” 

The principal value of language is contained in the fact of its 
being a medium for the communication of thoughts; and the very 
circumstance that language compels us to describe the new in 
terms of the known, or at least to analyse the new by comparison 
with the known, is the source of a distinct gain, not only for the 
person addressed but also for the person who speaks. A thought 
is frequently rendered much more clear by our imagining ourselves 
called upon to communicate it to others. Language has alsoa 
great value for solitary thinking. The sensory elements enter into 
the most manifold combinations and in these different combinations 
possess the most varied interests. A word embraces everything 
that is of importance for some single sphere of interest, and draws 
forth all the images connected with this sphere, as if they were 
beaded upon a string. It is remarkable that we can employ word- 
symbols correctly without having full consciousness of all the 
images which are symbolised by them, just as we can read correctly 
without scrutinising each single letter closely. In like manner, we 
never suspect the existence of a portrait in a portfolio bearing the 
inscription ‘‘ Landscapes,” even though the contents of the port- 
folio be not familiar to us. 

The ever-recurring view that language is indispensable for 
every species of thought I must regard as an exaggeration. This 


1 Compare, for example, my Analysis of the Sensations, English translation, p. 160 et seq. 
2 Compare Marty, Ursprung der Sprache. Wiirzburg, 1875. 
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did not escape the notice of Locke even, who declared that inas- 
much as language scarcely ever accorded completely with the facts, 
it might on occasions constitute even a drawback to thinking. 
Visualistic thought, which is concerned exclusively with the 
association and comparison of images, and with the recognition 
of their agreement or their difference, can be carried on without 
the intervention of language. For example, I observe an apple 
on a tree too high for me to reach; I remember that on a former 
occasion by some good chance I came into possession of another 
apple by means of a forked branch broken from a tree; I notice a 
branch of this kind on the ground near me, but see at once that it 
is too short. This process may be gone through without ever so 
much as a single word’s occurring to me. I am accordingly unable 
to believe that monkeys, for example, never employ sticks to ac- 
complish certain ends, and never construct bridges by throwing 
trunks of trees across brooks, for the mere reason that they are not 
in possession of language and consequently of any concept of form, 
or of any concept of sticks and trees, as of iso/ated movable things 
which may be sundered from their environment. On the contrary, 
it may be shown that the inability to make inventions rests upon 
an entirely different foundation. In saying this, I am far from 
denying that images also are invested with greater clearness by 
descriptions in language, and by the accompanying decomposition 
of their parts into simple and more familiar elements. In abstract 
conceptual thought language is of course indispensable. 

Thinking without words is at least partly realised in every in- 
stance where a newly invented concept appears as the result of 
thinking, that is wherever there is new scientific development. 

The importance of language for conceptual thought is best 
observed by an examination of the formation of words and symbols 
that have been reached in full consciousness during the course of 
the development of science. 

The concept of ‘‘exponent” originated in Descartes’s having 
written a multiplied by itself times, a”; at any rate, the concept 
received for the first time by this act of Descartes an independent 
standing, and was made capable of further development. Here 
was really given for the first time the starting-point from which the 
concepts of negative and fractional exponents and of continuously 
varying refractive indices and of logarithms were reached. The en- 
tire body of algebraic symbols, which is a product of conscious and 
designed invention throughout, is instructive in other respects also. 
We learn to operate mechanically with this system without having 
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constantly present before our minds the full significance of the 
operations involved. In like manner words also are joined asso- 
ciatively with one another without our possessing in consciousness 
all the precise images that correspond to them. Like algebra, lan- 
guage involves a temporary disburdenment of thought. In the 
measure in which our scientific terminology is carried nearer to 
Liebnitz’s ideal of a Universal Character, which is a process actually 
taking place, the high advantages of such a system will be vividly 
felt.+ 


1Compare Science of Mechanics, Chicago, 1893, p. 482. 
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THE JESUITS AND THE MOHAMMEDANS. 


BY DR. ARTHUR PFUNGST.! 


ICTOR CHARBONNEL, well known to the world as the 
Abbé Charbonnel, who tried to convene a Parliament of Reli- 
gion at Paris but failed and then left the Roman Church, publishes 
in a recent number of the Revue des Revues an interesting article 
on the origin of the Jesuit order in which he gathers good evidence 
that Loyola founded this most powerful Roman Catholic institution 
upon a Mohammedan pattern. That Loyola had many connexions 
with Mussulmans, both in Spain and Jerusalem, is well known, for 
he was even suspected of having a secret inclination for Islam, and 
had to justify his conduct before a court of inquisition. 

The arguments upon which the Abbé Charbonnel bases his 
contention consist mainly in the similarity between Mohammedan 
religious societies and the regulations of the Jesuit order. 

At the time of Loyola, we know of two Mohammedan religious 
societies in Spain—the Kadryas and the Kadelyas, the latter so 
called because they were founded by Sid Abdel Kader. The mem- 
bers of this congregation are called Sujfis, or Kuans, i. e., brethren ; 
they are subject to the Uerd, i. e., rule. They have a Désr, i. e., 
common prayer, which must be repeated several thousand times a 
day, and serves them as a means of mutual recognition. They are 
absolutely subject to a sheik, who governs the whole congregation. 
They live in Zanias, i. >., monasteries, governed by mokaddems, or 
abbots. 

The reception of a novice among the Kadryas consists in an 
apprenticeship of at least a year and a day, in which the novice 
learns by heart all the rules of the order, and practices the virtues 
which are expected of him. Thirty to forty days of perfect isola- 
tion are required, during which time the novice is not allowed to 


1Extracted from the Frankfurter Zeitung of Nov. 21, 1899. 
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speak except with his superior. He must demand in writing what 
he needs, and is not allowed to take more nourishment than is ab- 
solutely necessary for the sustenance of life. The time of sleep is 
also limited, and is strictly submitted to rule. The novice’s em- 
ployment consists of prayers, meditations, and the reading of sa- 
cred books. Unless he be reading, the novice must ‘‘close his 
eyes to illumine his heart.” In the same way the Jesuits expect a 
retirement of thirty to forty days, in which the first week is devoted 
to a purification of the soul. Light is permitted only for reading 
and eating. The novice is forbidden to laugh, and must speak to 
his superior only, who regulates his fasts and vigils. His medita- 
tions are limited to such subjects as death, hell, etc. The result 
of these spiritual exercises is the same both with the Kadryas and 
the Jesuits, a mental condition which prepares the mind for hallu- 
cinations. 

The similarity between the rules of the two orders can be 
traced in detail. The regulations of the Kadryas prescribe: ‘‘Ifa 
novice is of a common nature, it is advisable to let him proceed by 
degrees, and only easy prayers should be imposed upon him.” The 
Jesuit rule reads: ‘‘If the leader of exercises notices that his dis- 
ciple shows only inferior natural faculties, it is advisable to impress 
upon him only lighter exercises.” 

The same regulations exist among both the Mohammedans and 
the Jesuits for the repetition of some definite prayers. Even the 
attitude in prayer is prescribed. The Mussulman Kuan must 
‘‘raise his eyes in praying, and gaze at one single definite point 
without swerving ’’—a method which was known to the Arabians as 
the best way of self-hypnotisation. The same is literally prescribed 
for the Jesuit exercises. The Kuans pray in cadences, utilising 
inspiration and expiration, and pronouncing some sacred word 
while breathing, then devoting the time of exhaling to meditation 
thereon. Between the various acts of breathing, no more than one 
single word must be uttered. In the same way the Jesuits know in 
their prayers one method which is called ‘‘the third way of pray- 
ing;” and is praying according to the rhythm of breathing as pre- 
scribed in the regulations of the Kadryas. And it is stated in the 
latter that a truly faithful Kuan ‘‘ will see, and hear, and feel, and 
smell, and taste” the object of his meditations. These words re- 
mind the reader of one of the Jesuit exercises in which it is said 
that ‘‘Hell shall be meditated upon from the point of view of the 
five senses: first, I see with the eyes of imagination the enormous 
flames and the souls of the condemned entirely surrounded with 
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fire; secondly, I hear with the aid of imagination the shouts and 
cries and blasphemies of the condemned against Jesus Christ and 
his saints ; thirdly, I imagine that I breathe the fumes of sulphur 
and the odor of the pit or of fetid matter; fourthly, I imagine I see 
bitterness, tears, sadness, the gnawing worm of conscience ; and 
fifthly, I touch the flames of vengeance and imagine vividly how the 
souls of the condemned burn.” _ 

The Kuans pass through various forms of perfection, and their 
books say that there are four methods of immersion in God. There 
are seven signs of true penitence; forty ways of the truly faithful 
to God ; sixty-four ways of becoming estranged from orthodoxy ; 
five prayers of the prophet or rules of orthodoxy. In the book of 
Jesuit exercises, we read: ‘There are four rules to make a good 
choice; three ways of prayer; eight rules to distinguish between 
good and evil angels; three degrees of humility; eighteen rules of 
orthodoxy. The Kuans are subject to five probations: first, to 
serve the poor; secondly, a pilgrimage to the tomb of the prophet 
or of their founder ; thirdly, to serve for one thousand and one days 
as a menial or day laborer; fourthly, to explain the Koran to the 
people; and fifthly, to preach with solemnity. The Jesuits have 
exactly the same probations: to serve for a month some poor pa- 
tient ; to make a pilgrimage to Jerusalem or some other holy place ; 
to serve as a menial in the monastery; to educate children and 
country folks in the rules of Christianity ; and to practice the great 
sermon. Obviously, the parallelism is complete. 

The inner organisation exhibits the same similarity. The old 
Christian orders are based upon the principle of brotherhood. The 
law is the same forall. A novice, once received, is a member of 
the order, and has a right to elect his superior, and can be elected 
himself, Mussulman societies, however, are graded by hierarchical 
degrees and dignities, and the brethren are despotically and ar- 
bitrarily governed, while the whole organisation and its activity re- 
mains secret. This is one of the main characteristics of the Jes- 
uits, who in addition possess exactly as do the Kuans lay members 
devoted to carrying out, and mostly in secret, the political com- 
mands of their superiors. All these features are too similar not to 
be derived from Mohammedanism, and are utterly unknown in 
more ancient Christian orders. 

The authority of the superiors is absolute among the Jesuits 
as well as among the Kuans. The sheik can use his authority as it 
pleases him, and no one is permitted to object. This also is the 
rule of the Jesuit order. ‘‘The general can act just as it pleases 
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him ; one is bound to obey and to respect him as the vicar of Jesus 
Christ.” The entire congregation of the Jesuits convenes only 
once, after the death of a general for the selection of a successor. 
The general is ‘‘the rule incarnate” of the society; ‘‘he alone ap- 
plies it, he alone can abrogate it.” The Kuans allow their sheik to 
dispose of all the property and possessions of their order. It is the 
same with the Jesuits. The eighth general congregation has spe- 
cially declared that he has the right to alter ‘‘the intentions of the 
benefactors, to retain their donations without complying with the 
conditions under which they were given, whenever he deems them 
too burdensome upon the society, and whenever it may be done 
without causing offence or without alienating the benefactors, if 
still alive.” (Degree 41.) 

The Kuans are pledged to absolute obedience and must see in 
their superior the beloved man of God. They are not permitted to 
reason for themselves. 

The Jesuits demand in the same way the renunciation of the 
judgment of their members, and a suppression of their reason. In 
his relation to his superiors every single Jesuit should be, as the 
formulation declares, ‘‘Forthwith as a corpse ( perinde ac cadaver)”; 
and it ‘s strange that this very word, so characteristic of the Jesuit 
order, is found in the Moslem book of rules, which is older than 
Loyola’s ‘‘ Exercises.” We read in Rinn’s ‘‘ Marabuts and Kuans” 
that the book of rules of the sheik Si Soossi declares: ‘‘Thou shalt 
be in the hands of thy sheik as a corpse in the hands of an under- 
taker (literally ‘awasher of corpses’).” In the ‘‘ Exercises” we 
read: ‘‘Those who live in obedience must allow themselves to be 
guided by their superiors, as a corpse would allow himself to be 
turned and twisted in all directions.” Even the famous motto of 
the Jesuits, 4d majorem Dei gloriam, appears to be of Mohammedan 
origin. 

According to the Abbé Charbonnel, the spirit and the aim of 
the Kuans and the Jesuits are the same. The spirit of these or- 
ganisations is an absolute theocracy, the aim a spiritual govern- 
ment over all wordly affairs. A specialty of the Kuans is their 
method of assassination and the disposing of adversaries through 
the murderer’s dagger. Charbonnel abstains from drawing further 
parallels, saying: ‘‘ We do not mean to make odious comparisons, 
but we should in this place consider that the Jesuits have frequently 
justified political assassination.” And he adds that this is one of 
the points which led to the expulsion of the Jesuits in almost all 
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the states of Europe, and caused Pope Clement XVIII. to abolish 
the order. 

The salient results according to Charbonnel, are the same in 
both societies,—the Mohammedan Kuans and the Christian Jes- 
uits. He says: ‘‘Wherever among the nations Kuanism or Jesuit- 
ism penetrated races, political parties, and religions, wherever 
their spirit was impressed upon them, we find the same corruption, 
the same fettering of all energy, the same shadows of death. The 
whole Orient is dead, Uruguay and Paraguay are dead, the repub- 
lics of South America are dead; Cuba and the Philippines are 
taken away, otherwise they would be dead too; Spain is dead. All 
these countries were the possessions of the Sufis or the Kuans, of 
the clergy and the monks. The dreary work of the sheiks and of 
the monastic generals has been complemented everywhere through 
the assistance of real soldiers! 

Abbé Charbonnel claims that he abstains from giving his own 
opinions on the subject, and only allows facts of history to speak. 
The book appears at an important juncture of events, for the battle 
between Jesuitism and republicanism is at present at its height, and 
no one can foretell what the final result of the struggle will be. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


RELIGION IN FAIRY TALES. 


The ancient fairy tales (and they alone are genuine folklore stories or A/ir- 
chen) date back to pre-historic ages and reflect a civilisation that has now passed 
away. The tales of Snowwhite, of the stupid Hans, of little Red Ridinghood, of 
Cinderella, of Dame Holle, etc., have been somewhat changed, especially through 
the influence of Christianity, yet their most characteristic and original features 
have not been obliterated but faithfully preserved. The world of fairy tales is a 
land of forests and of country life. The wayfarer meets giants, robbers, and other 
dangers. It is the age of matriarchy in which the wise old woman is a great, per- 
haps the greatest, power in the community, and kinship through the mother alone 
is recognised. Never ason inherits the kingdom; it is always the daughter; and 
the hero of the tale becomes king by marrying a princess. The oldest version of 
CindereHa is preserved in the Norse fairy tale of the Ash-Lad, a male Cinderella 
who like the stupid Hans goes out to seek his fortune and finds it through his mar- 
riage with a princess. The heroes of these stories are frequently children of un- 
known fathership borne by women who have eaten of some herb in the woods, and 
were therefore not considered as being on equal terms with their brothers though 
surpassing them in beauty, courage, and wisdom. 

Fairy tales, being mirrors of a pre-historic age, reflect also the religion of our 
remote ancestors and we can plainly recognise in them a belief in immortality 
which is obscured however by the utter absence of a line of division between the 
land of the dead and of the living. The dead return to life as if they belonged 
there, and no further particulars being given we might be led to think that they con- 
tinue in life as before; but asa rule there is nothing to prevent us from assuming 
that they only give an account of their fate after their departure. The story of 
Dame Holle is quite instructive ; the good girl of the story loses her spindle in the 
well and being afraid of punishment jumps into it to put an end to her misery. 
Now she is in the country of Dame Holle, who is none other than the mother god- 
dess that controls the weather and provides mankind with food. She makes the 
apples grow and presides over the bread-baking. The good girl serves her faithfully 
and is rewarded by becoming all covered with gold and whenever she speaks, a 
gold-piece falls out of her mouth. Now the bad girl goes down to Dame Holle 
but she suffers the bread to be burned and the apples to rot, and proving herself 


1 See Prof. Karl Pearson's instructive article on the subject in his splendid book The Chances 
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lazy and indolent in everything is punished by being covered with pitch, and 
whenever she speaks, a toad jumps out of her mouth. 

The world of the departed is frequently depicted as the land beyond the river 
and a little nursery rhyme suggests the idea that we know nothing of the existence 
of the other shore. 

“Gray goose and gander, waft your wings together. 
And carry the good king's daughter over the onestrand river." 

As the rhyme reads now it has become unintelligible. But it appears that that 
power in nature which mates gander and goose is indispensable for crossing the one 
strand river. 

The religious element is most obvious in the story of Eros and Psyche, an 
English version of which is preserved in the tale of Beauty and the Beast. The 
connexion in which Death stands to Love in these stories of ages long past is full 
of deep thought and suggests the idea that Death, which appears as a monster, a 
beast, a terror, is after all a friendly power, a kind friend, a blessing. The inter- 
relation that obtains between birth and death was felt by primitive man perhaps 
more keenly than by later generations. The aged, the crippled, the weary of life go 
to rest, but so long as love prevails mankind does not die out, ud immer circulirt 
ein junges, frisches Blut.* 

This observation of the close interrelation between death and love is the cen- 
tral idea of Eros and Psyche, which, judging from the monuments, was very pop- 
ular in ancient Greece but has been preserved only in the version of Apuleius, as 
told in his romance 7he Golden Ass. If the redactor of the story as here retold 
in The Open Court, has brought out with more emphasis the Leztmotiv, by a few 
additional touches, he believes he has remained faithful to the spirit of the narra- 
tive and hopes to have thereby succeeded in setting in relief the serious nature of 
the story and the religious comfort that underlies this most exquisite production of 
human fiction. P.C. 





BOOKS ON HISTORY. 


Mr. Goldwin Smith has written a splendid review of the political history of 
England in his United Kingdom (New York and London: The Macmillan Co.. 
1899, two vols., $4.00). Mr. Smith’s works are all noted for the simplicity and 
clearness of their style, and those who wish to obtain a lucid, connected, and suc- 
cinct view of English history can do no better than to turn to these pages. They 
will find Mr. Smith's exposition both critical and impartial. 


The second volume of Mr. Thos. E. Watson's Story of France has appeared. 
If one desires entertainment in the reading of history, one will certainly find it 
in this volume. Anecdote and quotation are skilfully mingled with narrative, and 
throughout the whole there runs an incessant fire of sarcastic moral comment. The 
attitude of Mr. Watson towards the history of France is, in fact, eminently that of 
a moral castigator; his task is to him one of conscience; he is extremely plain and 
outspoken in his censorial utterances, as he is also in his inferential descriptions of 
the reigning vices of the old »égime: and he always points his moral at the ex- 
pense of the possible facts, whatever may be the situation. The student of the 
sources of French history will not always be at one with Mr. Watson as to the rel- 
1See Book of Nursery Rhymes, Methuen & Co., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W. C. London, 1897, 
Page 89. 
2Faust, Prologue. 
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ative weight of the records which he has used; nor will it be at all in the reader's 
power to exercise a critical judgment upon the opinions presented. The book, in 
fine, is decidedly personal in its presentation and tone, yet it has lost on that ac- 
count none of its fascination for the reader; in this regard we think Mr. Watson 
has been more successful than in his first volume even. The narrative, or rather 
portrayal, ceases with the consulate of Napoleon. (New York: The Macmillan Co. 
Pages, 1076. Price, $2.50.) 


The excellence of the work done in history at Cornell University is well known 
and we are glad to announce the publication of a SyWabus of a Course of Lighty- 
Seven Lectures on Modern European History (1600-1890) by Prof. H. Morse 
Stephens (New York: The Macmillan Co.; Pp., 319; Price, $1.60), which will be 
found not only to furnish a good idea of the scope and character of the course given 
at Cornell on Modern History, but also to be of great value to the independent stu- 
dent. It is more than a chronology, and, lacking the narrative, bears some resem- 
blance to Ploetz’s well known and admirable epitome of Universal History. A 
feature which is alone worth the price of the book is the bibliographies, the lists of 
sources, and the tables of European rulers. 


The new and revised edition of Mr. JohnG. Allen’s 7opical Studies in Ameri- 
can History (New York: The Macmillan Co.; Pages, 93; Price, 40 cents) is a sure 
indication that the little book has served a good purpose. It is intended to give an 
intelligent view of the leading facts of our history, to fix in the minds of young 
students ‘‘historical centres," about which everything subordinate can be asso- 
ciated ; the means is by ‘‘topical studies” used in connexion with sources and 
memory-lessons. It is in fact more of a teachers’ guide than a book for students. 
The method consists of: (1) ‘‘Talks to Create Interest"; (2) ‘‘ Memory-Lessons,’ 
giving brief surveys of the periods; (3) ‘‘Topical Work With the Sources.” The 
ethical lessons of history are to be emphasized, and the varied implications of every 
subject developed to the full. How far these ‘‘ethical” implications shall be in- 
culcated (for their character is by no means determinate in every case) will depend 
on the type of mind and the ethical and political proclivities of author and teacher; 
the attempt to ‘‘inculcate” them sometimes leads to very silly and irreparable re- 
sults; but the attempt will always be made; and it is a sign of progress that in 
recent text-books sentimentality and sweetness in this regard have been decidedly 
on the wane. Mr. Allen has not ventured far in this direction, but has wisely left 
the ethical conclusions to be drawn from the facts themselves. Good chronological 
tables have been appended to the volume, the educational hints and devices of 
which will, we believe, be of value to teachers. pexpK. 





KANT AND SPENCER.’ 


This little book by the editor of 7he Open Court, which has just appeared in 
the Religion of Science Library, is devoted to a refutation of the principles of 
Spencerian Agnosticism and to the elucidation of certain basic problems of philos- 
ophy on the ground of a discussion of Mr. Spencer's miscomprehension of Kant. 
The first essay treats of the ‘‘ Ethics of Kant,"’ which defends Kant from the charge 
of having championed a supernatural and unevolutionary view of the ethical prob- 


1Kant and Spencer. A Study of the Fallacies of Agnosticism. By Dr. Paul Carus. Chicago: 
The Open Court Publishing Co. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co.. Ltd. Pages, 105. 
Price, 20c. (1s.) 
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lem ; the second treats of ‘‘ Kant on Evolution,” which shows him to be a precursor 
of Von Baer, Lamarck, and Darwin; the third deals with Mr. ‘‘ Spencer's Agnos- 
ticism ;" while the remaining pages are taken up with Mr. Spencer’s ‘‘Comments” 
on these articles and the author's ‘‘ Reply.” 

Dr. Carus remarks, as to the general importance of the subject discussed and 
as to the position of Kant and Spencer in philosophy, as follows: 

‘I do not say that it is necessary to be a Kantist in any sense; but to be a 
leader of thought, a leader that leads onward and forward, it is indispensable to 
understand Kant. Mr. Spencer's attitude toward Kant has remained disdainful 
and even hostile. This is the more to be regretted as Mr. Spencer possesses many 
rare accomplishments that would naturally have fitted him to become an apostle of 
progress. He is regarded so by many of his adherents and enemies, but only by 
those who are superficially acquainted with philosophical problems. I do not hes- 
itate to say that Mr. Spencer is a reactionary spirit. He seems progressive because 
he objects to the religious dogmas that have been established by tradition, but he is 
reactionary because he boldly sets up nescience as a philosophical principle, and 
the time is near at hand when his very enemies will take refuge in his doctrines.” 





SHUTE’S FIRST BOOK IN ORGANIC EVOLUTION. 


For the purpose for which it has been designed, Professor Shute's book is ad- 
mirably adapted. It is intended to serve as an introduction only to the study of 
the Development Theory and has been equipped with all the preliminary knowl- 
edge necessary to the unprofessional reader and student for a comprehension of 
the main trend and significance of the doctrine of evolution in all its forms. One 
is not plunged at once and head-foremost into the technical intricacies of the sub- 
ject, but is led up gradually to the difficulties by preparatory studies of classifica- 
tion, cellular physiology, zoology, botany, and geology, while there is an excellent 
glossary of all the scientific terms ready at hand for reference. A special and 
costly feature of the work is the nine beautiful colored illustrations of butterflies, 
caterpillars, flowers, etc., illustrating such a phenomena as protective mimicry and 
the fertilisation of plants. The illustrations are numerous and the material is well 
arranged and skilfully and clearly put. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing 
Company. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co.. Ltd. Pages, 285 
Price, $2.00 (7s. 6d. net.) 





BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTES. 


Pompei: Its Lirk anp ArT. By August Mau, German Archeological Institute 
in Rome. Translated into English by Francis W. Kelsey, University of 
Michigan. With numerous illustrations from original drawings and pho- 
tographs. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1899. Pages, xxii, 509. 
Price, $6.00. 

Professor Mau has devoted a lifetime of study to the ruins of Pompeii, and 
he may be regarded as the best-informed authority on the subject. The present 
book translated from Mau’s manuscript by Professor Kelsey of Ann Arbor contains 
extremely interesting material, and is in its way the most complete exposition 
of the history as well as topography of Pompeii, from the standpoint of an ar- 
cheologist. We find here brought together all the knowledge obtainable of the 
origin of the city before the year of the catastrophe, 79, the record of the catas- 
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trophe, and the description of its discovery under the ground. We became familiar 
with the nature of the building materials, the construction of the houses, and the 
various periods of its architectural style. The book is divided into six parts, which 
discuss: (1) The public places and buildings, including the temples and theaters. 
(2) Private houses, special pains being taken with the specially well preserved, 
typical and conspicuous houses, the house near the porta Marina, the house of 
the Vettii, of a tragic poet, of a surgeon, of Egidius Rufus, etc. The household 
furniture also receives its share of attention. (3) The trades and occupations, the 
fullers and the tanners, and the inns and wineshops. (4) The tombs, especially the 
burial places near the Nola, Stabian, and Nocera Gates. (5) Art, architecture 
sculpture and paintings. (6) The inscriptions, public notices, the Graffiti, and 
business advertisements. In a concluding chapter, Professor Mau dwells on the 
significance of Pompeii and the representative character of its remains, which be- 
ing a city of intermediate size give us perhaps a truer picture of the life of antiquity 
than a larger city might have offered us. The author concludes: ‘‘ Pompeii, as no 
other source outside the pages of classical authors, helps us to understand the an- 
cient man.” 

The population of Pompeii was mixed in its character. The old Oscan stock 
had not yet lost its identity ; but there was in addition a strong foreign element, 
mainly Greek, with some Orientals. It seems not likely that Christianity had as 
yet taken a foothold there. Mau says: 


‘* Thus far there has come to hand no trustworthy evidence for the presence of 
Christians at Pompeii; but traces of Jewish influence are not lacking. The words 
Sodoma, Gomora, are scratched in large letters on the wall of a house in Region IX 
(IX. i. 26). They must have been written by a Jew, or possibly a Christian; they 
seem like a prophecy of the fate of the city. 

‘‘ Another interesting bit of evidence is a wall painting, which appears to have 
as its subject the Judgment of Solomon. On a tribunal at the right sits the 
king with two advisers; the pavilion is well guarded with soldiers. In front of 
the tribunal a soldier is about to cut a child in two with acleaver. Two women 
are represented, one of whom stands at the block and is already taking hold of the 
half of the child assigned to her, while the other casts herself on her knees as a 
suppliant before the judges. It is not certain that the reference here is to Solomon; 
such tales pass from one country to another, and a somewhat similar story is told 
of the Egyptian king Bocchoris. The balance of probability is in favor of the view 
that we have here the Jewish version of the story, because this is consistent with 
other facts that point to the existence of a Jewish colony at Pompeii. 

‘*The names Maria and Martha appear in wall inscriptions. The assertion 
that Maria here is not the Hebrew name, but the feminine form of the Roman 
name Marius, is far astray. It appears in a list of female slaves who were working 
in a weaver's establishment, Vitalis, Florentina, Amaryllis, Januaria, Heracla, 
Maria, Lalage, Damalis, Doris. The Marian family was represented at Pompeii, 
but the Roman name Maria could not have been given toa slave. That we have 
here a Jewish name seems certain since the discovery of the name Martha. 

‘In inscriptions upon wine jars we find mention of a certain M. Valerius 
Abinnerichus, a name which is certainly Jewish or Syrian ; but whether Abinnerich 
was a dealer, or the owner of the estate on which the wine was produced, cannot 
be determined. In this connexion it is worth while to note that vessels have been 
found with the inscribed labels, garum castum (for castimoniale?), muria casta, 
These fish sauces, prepared for fast days, were used especially by the Jews. 
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‘Some have thought that the word Christianos can be read in an inscription 
written with charcoal, and have fancied that they found a reference to the persecu- 
tion of the Christians under Nero. But charcoal inscriptions, which will last for 
centuries when covered with earth, soon become illegible if exposed to the air ; 
such an inscription, traced on a wall at the time of the persecutions under Nero, 
must have disappeared long before the destruction of the city. The inscription in 
question was indistinct when discovered, and has since entirely faded; the reading 
is quite uncertain. If it were proved that the word ‘‘Christians” appeared in it, 
we should be warranted only in the inference that Christians were known at Pom- 
peii, not that they lived and worshipped there. According to Tertullian (Apol. 40) 
there were no Christians in Campania before 79.” 


A History OF THE WorLpD. Earliest Peoples. By Zenaide A. Ragozin. New 
York: William Beverley Harrison. 1899. 


The result of the latest researches in anthropology as well as Assyriology are 
here condensed in a popular form and related in an unpretentious manner so as to 
be excellently adapted to the child's mind. The illustrations are well selected and 
as numerous as they ought to be in a book of this kind.? 


The adapting of the elementary facts of natural science to the comprehension 
of young children is by no means an easy task, and must to a large extent be left 
to the skill and momentary insight of the individual instructor. One of the best 
known systematic attempts in this direction is Murché’s Science Readers, which 
have recently been revised by Mrs. L. L. W. Wilson, of Philadelphia. (New 
York: The Macmillan Co. Books I, II, and III, 60 cents, 75 cents, and go cents 
respectively.) These three books are adapted to secondary grades comprising pu- 
pils who are in their third aud fourth years of school-work. The lessons are pro- 
gressive and treat of the properties of bodies, of the common types of plants and 
animals, the commoner metals and minerals and of their uses in the arts, of manu- 
factures, of meteorology, etc. Formal lessons and sometimes observations and ex- 
periments are intended to precede the readings, which are very simple and are 
accompanied by conventional illustrations. 


Voices of Hope, and Other Messages From the Hills, is the title of a sincere 
and thoughtful volume ‘‘on the problem of life, optimism, and the Christ,” by 
Horatio W. Dresser. ‘‘ Without assuming to know life's secret,” the author says, 
‘tI shall address myself to the sceptic, the lonely soul, and the troubled heart, and 
‘try, as an observer of our human world and a lover of Nature, to share some of 
‘the facts and beauties gathered along the way as I have watched the glorious 
‘‘awakening of the mountain summits of life.” To us, there is a tinge of mysti- 
cism in many of the utterances of Mr. Dresser ; but this mysticism is rather one of 
form than content. ‘‘ Progress,” he claims, ‘‘is the message proclaimed by the 
‘*strongest voice of hope. . . . The clear, cool wind of science is blowing from the 
‘‘westward. We are destined to view the splendors of Alpine distinctness of 
‘thought; and woe be to him who in that day shall try to take refuge in the vales 
‘‘of conservatism, dogma, and despair!" (Boston: Geo. H. Ellis. Pages, 213. 
Price, $1.50.) 


1 We do not intend to find fault with an author who has accomplished his task well. But we 
would call her attention to the proposition on p. 72, that ‘‘from the true science of astronomy 
the false science of astrology took its rise.’ This is an idea which inverts history and is as un- 
tenable as would be the assumption that alchemy sprang from chemistry. 
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The latest basis of philosophy is breathing, which has been developed by Mr. 
Emil Sutro in a book called the Duality of Voice, An Outline of Original Re- 
search. There was never a ‘‘ fabric of vision" so baseless that it could not stand 
the strain of some colossal superstructure of thought, and it will be a profound 
consolation to Mr. Sutro to know that his is not the first system of philosophy to 
be built on wind. Mr. Sutro is the discoverer of ‘‘the voice of the cesophagus,’ 
from the depths of which well the thought-fraught and heart-laden moans and as- 
pirations of the zons. /m Anfang war die Luft! The chapters of Mr. Sutro 
contain many excellent remarks on voice-culture and on the teaching of the correct 
pronunciation of foreign languages. It will find many readers. (G. P. Putnam's 
Sons: New York and London. 1899.) 


The success of Ralph Waldo Trine's books, /x Zune With the Infinite, What 
All the Worid’s A-Seeking, and The Greatest Thing Ever Known, is undoubt- 
edly due to the ideality of aim they pursue and to the sentimental fervor with 
which their author enforces his principles of right character-building. Their titles 
are against the books, and a grave objection to them, in our mind, is that they ap- 
peal to the weak sides of human character to establish and support the strong. 
Mr. Trine has recently written an attractively-bound pamphlet of the same char- 
acter, entitled Every Living Creature, or Heart-Training Through the Anima 
World. It is sound in its basal pedagogic principles, that ‘‘ the training of the in- 
tellect is alone not sufficient,” and that ‘‘ we are all, including our dumb fellow- 
creatures, ‘‘ parts of the one great whole.” Also, it is thoroughly Buddhistic in its 
doctrines, deprecating hunting, vivisection, the slaughter of birds for their plumage, 
‘* flesh-eating,” and the docking of horses’ tails. Mr. Trine has also just added a 
few words to his What All the World's A-Seeking in the shape of a thirty-page 
pamphlet on Character-Building Thought-Power. (New York: Thomas T. 
Crowell & Co.) 


The key-note of Mr. J. Howard Moore's Better-World Philosophy, or A Socio- 
logical Synthesis, is to be found in the defiant and militant deliverance of his pref- 
atory words: ‘‘This book does not claim to be infallible,—simply serious. No be- 
‘ting knows. He thinks he knows. A few grams strategically shifted here and 
‘there in his organism, and he knows, or thinks he knows, something altogether 
‘otherwise. All is attitude and relativity... Mr. Moore sees the problem of soci- 
ology very clearly,—it is the conflict of brute natural egoism with the altruism de- 
manded by social ideals,—and he has attacked it boldly, with some originality of 
expression, though we cannot say with great originality of thought. The best chap- 
ter is that on ‘‘ Individual Culture.” (Chicago: The Ward Waugh Co. Pp., 275 
Price, $1.00.) 





Miss Mary Morgan (Gowan Lea) has published a dainty little pamphlet of po- 
etry under the name of 7rdumereien. 


The latest editions of the Bibelot Series are: Adonais, An Elegy on the 
Death of John Keats, by Percy Bysshe Shelley; Zhe ‘‘ Orfeo” of Poliziano, 
translated by John Addington Symonds; and Leonardo da Vinci, by Walter 
Pater. (Thomas B. Mosher, Publisher, Portland, Me. Price, 5 cents each.) 


The Funk & Wagnalls Company, of New York, have published in a very at- 
tractive form Zhe Collected Poems of Mr. Richard Realf, Poet, Soldier, and 
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Workman, Mr. Richard J. Hinton has supplied a biography of Mr. Realf. There 
are several well-executed portraits in the book. (New York and London: Funk & 
Wagnalls Co. 1898. Pages, cxiii, 232.) 





We have long omitted to mention the publication of a collection of exemplary 
liberal funeral sermons which were made some time ago for the /rezdenker, of 
Milwaukee, by Dr. F. W. Dodel. The selections made are quite appropriate for 
the occasions for which they are intended, and together with the appendix of poems 
and quotations will doubtless be useful to German free-thinkers. (Reguzescat! By 
F. W. Dodel, M. D. Milwaukee: Freidenker Pub. Co. Pages, 247.) 


The Truth-Seeker Company, of New York, have issued a second edition of 
Matilda Joslyn Gage’s Woman, Church, and State, A Historical Account of the 
Status of Woman Through the Christian Ages: With Reminiscences of the 
Matriarchate.. Mrs. Gage is a sturdy and untiring champion of woman's rights, 
and her discussions of the problem set by her book will be found lacking neither in 
incisiveness nor in vigor. (Price, 75 cents.) The same company has just issued a 
Collection of Forms and Ceremonies for the Use of Liberals (25 cents). 


A useful book for teachers is 7he Physical Nature of the Child, and How to 
Study It, by Dr. Stuart H. Rowe, now of the New Haven schools, and formerly 
of Mankato, Minnesota. The tests and experiments for determining the physical 
normality of school children are here made accessible to every one, and will justly 
claim the attention of parents as well as of educators. Such subjects as defects of 
the senses and the motor activities, enunciation, nervousness, fatigue, disease, pos- 
ture, school technique, school sanitation, and home-hygiene, are very practically 
and sensibly treated. (New York: The Macmillan Co. Pp., 207. Price, $1.00.) 


Dr. Elisha Gray writes very entertainingly of Science in his little book, Na- 
ture’'s Miracles. The topics are fairly well connected as to matter, the general 
subjects of the present volume being Earth, Air, and Water. If one desires to 
know how coal, slate, salt, dew, clouds, winds, etc., are formed, he may learn it in 
a simple and brief form from this book. Dr. Gray is an inventor of note, and was 
organiser and president of the World's Fair Congress of Electricians in 1893. He 
has ventured some brief semi-theological speculations on cosmogony in his Intro- 
duction with which we cannot agree. We go beyond the statement that one can- 
not believe that ‘‘ the Power that made nature's laws” ‘‘ will ever see fit to change 
them,” and should say that he could not change them even if he saw fit. Granting 
there were such a power, he would be what the lawyers call eternally ‘‘estopped” 
from altering his original legislation; the universe has its constitution, its Magna 
Charta, and will not suffer it to be trampled upon; and rather than sit lonely and 
neglected in the cold Olympian regions, eternally checkmated by his own creations, 
the most graceful act for ‘‘the Power” to do would be to abdicate, which in the 
more rigorous philosophical cosmogonies he has done. (New York: Fords, How- 
ard & Hulbert. Pp., 243. Price, 60 cents. A second volume is to follow.) 


Among the most delightful sketches we know of in recent literature are the 
Little Journeys to the Homes of Eminent Painters by Elbert Hubbard, published 
monthly by Putnam's Sons (New York and London. Price, 10’ cents each). The 
series for 1899 includes Michael Angelo, Rembrandt, Rubens, Meissonier, Titian, 
Van Dyck, Fortuny, Scheffer, Millet, Reynolds, Landseer, and Doré. These 
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sketches offer just the amount of matter,—and it is a great deal in a brief compass, 
—that a busy man needs to obtain a vivid and enduring impression of the person- 
ality and achievements of the great painters. They portray precisely what is want- 
ing in the formal memoirs,—the charm of the human element,—and they are all 
enlivened by a perennial humor and a rich, almost kaleidoscopic practical philos- 
ophy. tee 

Francis Ellingwood Abbot makes a plea for Universal religion in contrast to 
sectarianism in a pamphlet entitled World Unity in Religion and Religious Or- 
ganisation, published by the First Free Church of Tacoma, Wash., with whose 
ideals he is identified. He says: 

‘*Our little church differs from all the other churches in acknowledging our 
ultimate human dependence upon nothing but the ideal whole of all churches, 
namely, the Universal Church of Mankind ; and in refusing to acknowledge as our 
true whole the Unitarian church, or the Protestant church, or the Christian church, 
or any other mere Sect of Religion. This is our difference, and it is vital. But we 
resemble all other churches in striving to live the upward life towards the human- 
divine ideal ; and this resemblance is just as vital as the difference." 


A brief explanation and discussion of the new Salta-game which has recently 
sprung into great favor in Germany has been made by Dr. Hermann Schubert, of 
Hamburg. The game is played on a checker-board having ten squares on each 
side. The pieces bear symbols of the sun, moon, and stars. None of them are 
taken from the board during the play, and the object of the game is for each player 
to put the pieces in the same order of battle on his opponent's side as they were 
originally on hisown. (Leipzig: G. J. Géschen. Pages, 39. Price, 60 pf.) 


Prof. C. H. Toy, of Harvard University, discusses in the present number of 
Macmillan's new periodical, 7he /nternational Magazine, the recent works in the 
science of religion, and in comment on Professor Tiele’s work he says: ‘‘ Religion 
‘*proper, the sentiment of union with God, has no conceptions of its own, but 
‘‘draws its framework from science and ethics. The particular conception of God 
‘‘current in any community is a product of reflexion; the current morality springs 
‘‘from social custom and thought; the devotional usages are shaped by the man- 
‘*ners and general social ideas of the people. It will greatly help our comprehen- 
‘*sion of religious history to note that all improvements in religious ideas are due 
‘to the general advance of civilisation; all civilised communities have reached 
‘about the same conceptions of God and of morality.” 


The Poems of Nature and Life by John Witt Randall originally appeared 
under the title of Consolations of Solitude in 1856 for private circulation only. 
They have now been carefully re-edited and gathered together in a sumptuous 
volume, with portraits, by Francis Ellingwood Abbott, who has written a long in- 
troduction on the Randall family. ‘‘The superlative value” of the poems of Mr. 
Randall, says Dr. Abbot, ‘‘lies in the man they reveal—in the self-reporting qual- 
ity of his nature and his character." There is in them, he says in another place, 
‘*something of power, originality, beauty, wisdom, true inspiration, which must 


‘still charm those who can discern what is most precious in literature.’ (Boston: 


George H. Ellis. Pages, 566.) 
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